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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ON. S. J. BARROWS is doing valiant service in the 
House of Representatives at Washington. He is 
looking after the affairs of the Indian Bureau, head- 
ing off land-grabbers in the North-west, and stand- 
ing by the President in his efforts to maintain the 

honor of the nation, while securing the blessings of peace 
and avoiding the awful waste of war. It is asserted that in 
his support of the policy of the President he does not repre- 
sent the Massachusetts delegation in Congress. We believe 
he does, for Messrs. Barrett, McCall, and others, have called 
on the President to assure him that there is a growing senti- 
ment in their districts against war. But if he does not, so 
much the worse for a delegation which misrepresents Massa- 
chusetts. 


& 


Every good American citizen desires to know all the facts 
in regard to the destruction of the Maine; to learn who 
is responsible for the crime, if it was destroyed with inten- 
tion; to secure the punishment of the criminals, whoever they 


were; and to hold the government of Spain to strict ac- 
countability, so far as it is justly responsible. We all de- 
plore the barbarities of the war in Cuba, whether committed 
in the name of law or of liberty. We wish to see them 
quickly ended and all the rights and liberties granted to 
Cuba to which she is entitled in accordance with interna- 
tional law and the interests of civilization. We all agree 
that, if possible, it is better to administer law and establish 
liberty by peaceable measures rather than by making war. 
The only difference of opinion among righteous men regards 
the question whether all peace measures have failed. There 
is still time to discuss that question, because delay is favor- 
able to the United States. We are just at the beginning of 
our war preparations, while Spain is nearly at the end of 
hers. To prevent peace may be a crime. To delay war 
can be nothing worse than a mistake. 


& 


Dr. Georce H. Emerson, the late editor of the Universal- 
ist Leader, has gone to his rest after more than two months’ 
illness. His activity was so great, and his vigor of thought 
and expression so remarkable, that his death seemed sud- 
den and premature; and yet, when a man has maintained all 
the activities of a busy life well into his seventy-sixth year, 
the end cannot be called premature. Among the last things 


‘that he did as an editor was to write for us a cordial wel- 


come into the editorial fraternity. His hearty greeting came 
out of an acquaintance and friendship of more than thirty 
years. He was peculiarly a self-made man; but, although 
he was not dependent upon school or college for the activi- 
ties of his well-trained mind and the great store of informa- 
tion which he gathered, he did not vaunt himself, and did 
not discourage the methods by which the majority must be 
trained if they are to become scholars. As a boy, he found 
himself outside the favored circle to whom a higher educa- 
tion comes by natural inheritance. He had the grace, how- 
ever, to see the value of knowledge and the ability to ac- 
quire it. He began at once a career of activity as self- 
taught student, then preacher, then for many years aS an 
untiring and successful editor. He was conservative in 
temperament, he was a stalwart Universalist ; but all liberal 
ways were not acceptable to him. He was always outspoken 
in criticism of the things he did not like; but he was gifted 
with that universal solvent, “the sense of humor.” He 
could laugh with an opponent while he criticised him, and | 
stand up for his own belief without affronting his adversary. 
The calm and serious face which this week looks out from 
the editorial page of the Universalist Leader will suggest 
pleasant thoughts to many readers, however deeply they may 
grieve because they shall see his face no more. 


374 


“Lonpon LITERATURE” is making brave efforts to under- 
stand the intellectual life and history of the American people. 
But no writer, whether he be an Englishman or an American 
resident in London, can by any possibility get at the root of 
the matter so long as he is ignorant of fundamental facts. 
For instance, one who does not know the difference between 
the Pilgrim and the Puritan, and who believes that witches 
were once burned in Salem, will waste ink and spoil paper in 
vain when he writes, about American literature. Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, and their literary brethren were not the 
intellectual descendants of the typical Puritan of the colonial 
period. That grim, logical, and implacable personage rep- 
resents the literary atmosphere of New England in the same 
way that the “Uncle Sam” of the cartoons represents the 
best statesmanship of the American people to-day. The 
typical Puritan wrote, thought, and acted. He is worth 
studying and excites admiration, but he neither wrote litera- 
ture nor read it. He was a theologian and a politician. 
They who knew and loved literature were neither theologians 
nor politicians; but they lived the “gentle life,” and trans- 
mitted the secret of it to those who came after them. As the 
glacier of Puritanism melted away, the seeds of the imagi- 
nation thickly sown in the soil of New England sprang up, 
and budded and blossomed. 


a 


Rev. SAMUEL J. May was a reformer whose temper was 
genial and his charity unbounded. He used to say that he 
was glad he had not been endowed with wf, because it led 
so easily to inhumanity of speech. If he had not wit, he had 
that more comfortable gift, the sense of humor. It was pos- 
sible for him, a young man, to face Dr. Channing at the 
height of his fame, and to rebuke him for his silence in re- 
gard to slavery in such a way that Dr. Channing acknowl- 
edged the justness of the rebuke, and thereupon preached his 
first anti-slavery sermon. Mr. May’s long ministry, which 
closed his career in the city of Syracuse, endeared-him to the 
hearts of the people. A public school was called by his 
name, and one hundred years after his birth the Unitarian 
church recalled his memory and celebrated his good deeds. 
Among other gracious services, his son, Joseph May, offered 
on invitation “A Memorial Study,” which now lies before us. 
It is a worthy tribute to one of the happiest of good men. 


ae 


W. C. Brann, editor of the Jzonoclast at Waco, Tex.,, 


died last week as the result of an encounter in which he shot 
Capt. M. T. Davis. They met in the street after a quarrel 
of great bitterness, and began to shoot at sight. The Lcono- 
clast had a large circulation in the South-west. It was to 
be found everywhere on the news-stands and the railway 
trains. -Men in the cars were often heard discussing his 
statements concerning society and the church. The hand 
of the editor was against the majority of those who repre- 
sent the institutions of society and religion. He sometimes 
attacked men and women of profligate lives, and drove 
them out of the communities which they disgraced. The 
principal effect of his writing was, however, to give the im- 
pression that the churches-were full of vice, and that fashion- 
able society, whether in New York or London, was throughout 
wicked to the last degree. No statements made concerning 
the most vicious resorts in any city could be more highly col- 
ored, for instance, than his description of the relation of the 
Prince of Wales with the famous families that entertained 
him. In the great State of Texas he was the most influen- 
tial representative of what was miscalled liberalism in relig- 
ion. In the name of liberty and progress he encouraged 
some of the most disorderly elements to a kind of free think- 
ing which found natural expression in the lynching of ne- 
groes. The street brawl in which he and the man whom he 
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accused perished together fitly illustrates the kind of law and 
order which would succeed the abolition of social restraints 
and the influence of religion. 


The Sober Second Thought. 


The American people can be trusted, if time be given them, 
to find the path of dutyand honor. Gradually, out of all the 
turmoil and confusion of the last few weeks, right thought 
and feeling are emerging. Our people love justice, they re- 
joice in liberty, and they believe in fair play. If they know 
what is right, they will do it. They can be trusted to take 
the honorable course when it is pointed out to them. They 
honor magnanimity, and they love charity. Unfortunately, 
all the virtues of the people may —for lack of knowledge, 
misled by a temporary delusion —be enlisted on the wrong 
side, and so miss the very ends at which the popular heart 
and conscience are aiming. 

One who watches the signs of the times can see a change 
slowly coming in the temper of the American people. 
Whereas two weeks ago war-cries filled the air, now, with 
not less courage and no less determination to spend our 
treasures, if need be, in a righteous cause, there is an upris- 
ing of the love of peace, a revulsion from the war spirit, and 
a determination not to add the crime of a useless war to the 
evils which we are trying to abolish. 

Throughout the country, not only are the men and women 
who believe that the ends of justice may be attained by 
peaceable measures beginning to speak, but also they who 
were heated are becoming cool, they who were filled with the 
war spirit are becoming advocates of peace. A deeper trust 
in the patriotism and justice of our President is manifest. 
The people begin to feel proud of his steadiness and courage, 
and are more inclined than ever before to wait with patience 
for the consummation of his plans. The admiration which 
the nations of Europe feel for his manliness and steadiness 
begins to affect our own people. New light is falling upon 
the Cuban problem; and there is happily a growing disposi- 
tion to look beyond the event of war, to the consequences of 
war. We have hoped for peace, we believe the American 
people desire peace, and that the second sober thought of all 
classes will be found not only on the side of righteousness, 
but also in favor of magnanimity, charity, and a lofty stand- 
ard of national conduct. We have come through many trials 
with a deepened sense of national responsibility. The na- 
tion will not be found wanting in this new trial of its strength 
and character. 


The Easter Festival. 


A few years ago such scenes and such services as will be 
taken for granted in all our churches on Easter Sunday 
would have been impossible in any Unitarian or other non- 
Episcopal church in America. The churches of our faith 
would have made a threefold protest against such a festival. 

As Protestants, our fathers would have resisted the en- 
croachments of Catholicism which they would have detected 
in an Easter service. 

As Congregationalists, they would have been repelled by 
the associations with the Episcopal symbolism which they 
had discarded here or left behind in the old home in 
England. 

As Unitarians, they would have feared that their spiritual 
conception of the eternal life as an element of power in this 
world, with its free unfolding into the immortal life at the 
death of the body, would have been obscured. They would 
have feared some compromise with gross conceptions and 
speculations concerning the resurrection of the body, the 
intermediate state, the sleep of the dead, or their imprison- 
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ment in some undeveloped condition, until a future day of 
physical resurrection and general judgment. 

_ Older members of our congregation can remember the 
time when there was no Sunday-school, no children’s ser- 
vices, no flowers in the church, no festivals to break in upon 
the sober decorum of the “ Sabbath.” 

Why do we now observe the festivals which our fathers dis- 
carded ? Is it because we are more inclined to accept all the 
ideas for which these festivals stand? On the contrary, it is 
because we have more faith in our own beliefs, and have less 
fear that they can be compromised by ceremonies. A humaner 
spirit has come into our churches. With the flowers and the 
children have come new faith and hope. We are more sure 
than ever that we have a right to trust ourselves and our 
faith. We claim that all men — independent of any particu- 
lar church or of all churches, of any specific creed or of all 
creeds — have a right to express the longings, the hopes, and 
the beliefs which are common to the human race. If there 
are any symbols of immortality or any festivals of hope or 
any expressions of gladness which have become familiar and 
dear to the hearts of men, we claim the right to use them, 
and to defend the rights of others who would use them. 

In the process of evolution, forms, ceremonies, symbols, 
festivals, take on and carry forward new meanings. Unless 
they serve to express ideas and emotions which are wicked 
and harmful, they grow more beautiful. with the changing 
beauty of the sentiments which lie behind them. 

Instead, then, of discarding beautiful symbols and sugges- 
tions, wise men and women fill them with new spiritual 
meaning and power. Our young men and maidens will hear 
the reproach which is annually thrust upon them, that they 
did not create the Easter festival, and have no right to make 
their churches beautiful and to share in the Easter gladness. 
Let them boldly reply in the spirit of Jesus, man was not 
made for the festival, but the festival for man; and we, 
being sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, have a right 
to rejoice in the sunshine of his love and in the gladness of 
the immortal hope. 


The New Thought of Death. 


A change, not in doctrine so much as in spirit, has been 
silently going on concerning the meaning of death, life, and 
resurrection. 

Two monuments may be taken to represent the thought 
of death which the world is outgrowing. In the Church of 
St. Thomas at Strasburg there is a monumental group 
erected by order of Louis XV. in memory of his great war 
captain, Marshal Saxe. In the vast marble group the hero 
of many battles descends to an open tomb to which the 
skeleton Death points with imperious gesture. France 
clings to the hero, in vain attempt to stay his progress. 
Hercules leans on his club, and mournfully watches the event 
which no human strength or valor can avert. In West- 
minster Abbey, erected about the same time and perhaps by 
the same hand, is another monument in which this mourn- 
ful allegory is repeated with still more harrowing sugges- 
tions. Here are three,—a man, his wife, and the skeleton 
Death. The wife rests in her husband’s arms, unconscious 
of the enemy Death, who, dart in hand, rises behind her, 
and with horrid glee aims a blow at her heart. The hus- 
band alone sees the threatening danger. His face is dis- 
torted with terror. With one hand he clings to his wife, 
while the other is extended in vain entreaty to the inexorable 
enemy of all mankind. 

Such symbolism correctly represents forms of thought 
which have obscured- Christian faith. To complete such 
allegories, we must imagine the, prison-house of the tomb in- 
habited for ages, until the coming of Christ, the conqueror 
of death. ‘Then the tomb is broken open, Death, the com- 
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mon enemy, is conquered by a mightier power, and his 
prisoners, at last rising out of their graves, are flea from 
the power of Death and the bondage of corruption. 

The new thought of death and life comies in the way of 
evolution, and yet it is an evolution of which the words of 
Jesus and Paul still furnish the best forms of expression 
After two thousand years the world has become humane 
enough and spiritual enough to repeat in their full mean- 
ing the expressions of hope and faith which fell from their 
lips. But the new interpretation has come in many 
ways. Many have sought to communicate with the dead 
and have believed that they have spoken. Others have se 
plored the mind, and have claimed for it the power to 
annihilate space and to communicate with mind, without the 
aid of the physical senses. There are still others who, in 
the search for occult powers, think they have learned “the 
secrets of life. Without reference to definite results of such 
researches they have made this generation familiar with the 
idea of continuous life, and have helped to destroy the old 
fear of death. But more powerful than all these things are 
the new conceptions of matter and spirit and the new hu- 
maneness which has softened the manners and morals of 
civilization. 

Men begin now to repeat in their original meaning the 
words of Jesus: “ He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living; for all live unto him.” The new thought, which is 
the old thought, is that death happens to the body, not to 
the soul; that, when we are thinking of the spirit, we can 
allow no place for dissolution, no blank of suspended 
powers, no sleep of death, nor any change, except from 
less to more, from restraint to liberty. Death as a terror 
is abolished. Life and immortality have come out into the 
light. The grave has no victory. It does not hold the 
spirit, nor anything necessary to the life of the spirit. It 
has claimed the body, and the body it may keep,— an empty 
victory which the spirit will not regret. 

Jesus and Paul use language concerning life, death, and 
resurrection in a double sense. In Paul’s thought the pas- 
sage from death unto life is the change from sin to right- 
eousness, from the power of the physical nature to the 
freedom of the intellect and the spirit. He, while he lived, 
had already passed from death unto life. He had already 
risen with Christ. The bitterness of death was already 
passed. 

In his old age Longfellow wrote for the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his graduation the poem “ We who are about to Die 
Salute you.” In it he describes 

“ The other living, called the dead, 


Whose dear paternal images appear, 
Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine here.” 


Then, addressing the graduating class and their fellow- 
students, he says,— 
*“ We who are old, and are about to die, 


Salute you, hail you, take your hands in ours, 
And crown you with our welcome as with flowers.” 


The spirit of this poem is that humane, natural, beautiful 
faith which now makes the Easter festival the common 
property of all who have loving hearts, and who in any way 
believe that heart’s-love shall find its own. 

Forty years ago Henry Ward Beecher said, laying his 
hand upon the Bible, “I believe that the doctrine of eternal 
punishment is taught in this book, but it has been one of the 
weaknesses of my ministry that I have never been able to 
preach it.” That which was then regarded by Beecher and 
his contemporaries as a weakness now comes to be the 
strength of the preaching even of liberal orthodoxy. Dr. 
Gordon can say, “Jf God shall succeed, universal salvation 
will be the final result.” Also “that only those who believe 
in a God for humanity and eternally for humanity can resist 
unto blood.” More than reasoning or logic, more than 
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philosophy and scholarship, the new humaneness which is 
characteristic of this generation is bringing in the new 
thought of death, life, and progress. 


The Subjection of Parents. 


That is a lovely story of old Samuel Rutherford, one of 
the excellent divines who from 1643 until 1649 hammered 
away at the Westminster Confession, and Archbishop Ussher, 
whose Biblical chronology incorporated with the authorized 
version has kept his memory green. Ussher sought out 
Rutherford in Scotland; and Rutherford, entertaining him as 
a stranger, made him at home by including him in the do- 
mestic circle when the usual evening questions in the cate- 
chism were put. “How many commandments?” “ Eleven,” 
answered Ussher. Whereupon Rutherford expressed his as- 
tonishment at such ignorance on the part of a man of 
Ussher’s years and general information, ending, “ And per- 
haps you will tell us what the eleventh commandment is?” 
To which Ussher answered, “ A new commandment give I 
unto. you, That ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 
For which cause shall we not all have a tender thought of 
Archbishop Ussher, if he did miss it by a few billion years 
when he fixed the beginning of all things at 4004 years B.c.? 

But the new commandment which we at present have in 
mind is not the eleventh, which confounded Samuel Ruther- 
ford, but one much less obviously serious, though it was one 
that Dr. Furness frequently commended to his friends with 
an intention which, if partly ironical, was not wholly so: 
“Parents obey your children in the Lord, for this is right.” 
For this new commandment not only satirizes a good deal 
of maladjustment in the domestic relations of our time, but 
is capable of a reasonable and just interpretation. There 
are wide ranges of experience through which it is an honest 
help and guide. 

The satire is so obvious that it hardly needs a passing 
word. ‘The modern child works his first miracle at a much 
earlier age than that of Jesus, when, as the story goes, he 
wrought his first at Cana,— sometimes before he has been 
domesticated with us “a whole long fortnight,” the first- 
born being generally possessed of more miraculous powers 
than his successors. And to the obedience he exacts-in this 
first stage of his career it would be churlish to make any 
least objection. ‘The small despot asks so little that all 
nature and all reason are on his side.” So Emerson; and 
who does not heartily respond? But the danger is that 
the subjection of parents, which is so natural and inevitable 
and beautiful at the dawn of life, may be too much perpetu- 
ated into the early morning hours. In the New Testament 
legend, Mary keeps the wonders of her precocious child in 
her heart. ‘Too many mothers keep them on their tongues. 
They keep the censer of a ceaseless admiration swinging 
under the youthful nose, which, grateful for the titillation, 
turns up a little more contemptuously at the average make 
of things from year to year. Not theirs the habit depre- 
cated by a recent moralist,— that of contradicting persons 
much younger than themselves. When one thinks upon 
what meat these growing Czsars feed, he wonders to what 
insufferable heights of self-esteem and lofty condescension 
they will finally attain. The Boston woman who shattered 
a whole system of theology with the self-evident absurdity 
of the idea that her son William needed to be born again 
was a bright example in this kind, but not a lonely star. 

Nevertheless, the words attributed to Mary at the wedding 
feast, ‘‘ Whatsoever he saith unto thee, do it,” is a motto fit 
to hang for the instruction of parents in every nursery and 
home, if it be understood that what the parent is to obey 
is not the conscious wish or whim of childhood, but the law 
of its development, the necessities of its plastic life. And, 
thank Heaven, there are thousands and tens of thousands to 
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whom this thought has come,— not from any Bible text, but 
by free intuition. We can see that this is so, clear down in 
the mud and dirt of the statistics of the social scientist deal- 
ing with the question of divorce. The proportion of divorces 
among people without children to those among people who 
have children is a striking illustration of the prophetic text, 
“A little child shall lead them.” ‘Those little hands knit 
up the ravelled sleave of care and crime. What pleading 
for unselfishness in those dear sputtering lips and laughing 
eyes! The child set in the midst in the New Testament as 
an example of what men should be is a remarkable commen- 
tary on the traditional theology ; for, if this had been intended, 
the reading should have been, And he took “ little vipers, and 
infinitely worse than vipers,” in his arms, and blessed them, 
saying unto his disciples, Unless ye be converted, and become 
as “vipers, and infinitely worse than vipers,” ye shall in no 
wise enter the kingdom of heaven. But, if we go to the bot- 
tom, it is not as an example that the child set in the midst 
is most effective for the good of those to whom his helpless 
life is given in solemn trust. Itis as a means of consecra- 
tion. If it concerned ourselves only, we might do this or 
that below our level best. In that case we might have our 
fling. But it does not concern ourselves only: it concerns 
the children set in the midst. Are we willing they should do 
and be what we are sometimes tempted to do and to become? 
If we are not, then we must do and be the things which the 
necessity and the ideal of a lovely childhood and a noble 
later life demand as from some smoking mountain of the 
moral law, and breathe on us in all the sweet persuasions of 
the most perfect souls that we have ever known. 

Neither our soft indulgence nor our severe displeasure will 
count for so much as our habitual obedience to an ideal of 
high nobility calling to us from out the mystery of our 
children’s lives. Doing our best, we may still fail of an ideal 
accomplishment; but we shall at least be spared the con- 
sciousness of having poisoned our children’s existence with 
the contagion of our selfishness. Here is a subjection of 
parents of which the proudest need not be ashamed; for it is 
subjection to whatever trial or sacrifice may be required for 
the realization in our children of their utmost possibilities of 
happy and victorious life. 


Current Topics. 


THE Vatican is exerting a strong influence in behalf of 
peace. ‘The papal nuncio at Madrid has presented in ur- 
gent language the advisability of a cessation of the war in 
Cuba. Similar representations are being made to the men 
who have the direction of the insurgent movements on the 
island, with a view to the establishment of an armistice, to 
be followed by a permanent peace. — Spain is perfectly willing 
to accept an armistice. The rebellious Cubans, on the other 
hand, evidently realizing the advantages of their own situa- 
tion, refuse to treat with Spain except on the basis of abso- 
lute independence for Cuba. In the meantime the European 
powers are also busily engaged in the task of devising some 
diplomatic formula that will mean the avoidance of war be- 
tween the United States and Spain. 


& 


AN important development on this side of the Atlantic, which 
will undoubtedly have its effect on the solution of the Span- 
ish difficulty, is the emphatic declaration of what is perhaps 
the most intelligent portion of the nation in favor of the con- 
servative attitude of the President. The boards of trades of 
the most important cities on the continent, together with a 
multitude of religious, scientific, philanthropic and commer- 
cial associations throughout the Union, have raised their 
voice loudly and imperatively for a peaceful solution of the 


ie. 
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pending difficulties, and against a declaration of war except 
as a last resort, and when the national honor can be secured 
in no other way. 

& 


It is expected that the sober voice of this large and im- 
portant section of the people will have a restraining effect 
upon Congress, which is determined to precipitate matters 
at the first opportunity. Congressional action has so far 
been deferred, thanks to the energetic support that has 
been accorded to the President’s policy by the Republican 
leaders in the House and Senate. ‘The refusal of Spain to 
accept a permanent cessation of hostilities, which was sug- 
gested by the President last week, has brought matters to 
such a point that the President is compelled to turn over the 
entire matter to Congress. When this last happens, the 
prospects of peace, it is generally admitted on all hands, 
will be extremely precarious. The President’s message to 
Congress, therefore, is regarded as an action of a final char- 
acter, denoting the transition of Hispano-American affairs 
from the diplomatic stage to that of more open hostility. 


a 


Tue Greater New York is to observe Charter Day as a 
legal holiday. The proposition to establish such a festival 
to commemorate the accomplishment of the union of the bor- 
oughs, was opposed bitterly by the enemies of the Greater 
New York, who are pointing out that the people of the 
municipal consolidation may discover that they are observing 
a day of mourning for a great calamity instead of celebrat- 
ing the triumph of the greatness of Gotham. 


& 


Sunpay papers from the United States can continue to 
go into Canada without molestation, as they have done _here- 
tofore. The friends of a stricter observance of the Sabbath 
in Canada made a definite stand in the Dominion Parliament 
by introducing a bill prohibiting the importation of Sunday 
papers from the United States or the publication of Sunday 
papers in Canada. After a spirited discussion, in which all 
the involved interests on both sides took a determined part, 
the anti-Sunday-paper bill was defeated in the House by a vote 
of 43 to 60. 

a 


THE question of employment for convicts is agitating phil- 
anthropists and legislators in several States of the Union. 
Legislation either absolutely prohibiting or radically limit- 
ing the employment of prison labor in manufacturing 
processes has been passed in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts, among other States. In addition to the 
financial problem which has arisen out of the changed con- 
ditions, the question of exercise for the inmates of the peni- 
tentiaries has become a pressing one. In Pennsylvania it 
has been suggested that the authorities may finally find 
themselves compelled to revive the use of the treadmill, 
which is still a feature of prison life in England. 


& 


In order to render an erroneous impression impossible, 


“it should be said that John Wanamaker’s contest for the 


governorship of Pennsylvania is not regarded by impartial 
authorities as being in the line of purer politics. In a 
recent comment on the political situation in Pennsylvania, 
it was said in this column that “Dave” Martin, the city 
“boss” of Philadelphia, is one of the opponents of Mr. 
Wanamaker. As a matter of fact, the last-named gentleman 
is in alliance with Mr. Martin. Had space permitted, the 
original mention of Mr. Wanamaker’s campaign might have 
contained the additional information that the entire move- 
ment is in the nature of a revolt against the rule of Mr. 
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Quay, and that the former Postmaster-general’s support 
comes very largely from the elements that have deserted 
from the old machine through personal pique or unsatisfied 
ambition. 

& 


PHILADELPHIA is very busy trying to ascertain the exact 
amounts that members of her city council have received in 
bribes in connection with the passage of the ordinance leasing 
the city water-works to the Schuylkill Valley Water Company. 
It appears from the evidence introduced in course of the in- 
vestigation that several of the members, both of the upper 
and the lower legislative chamber of the city of Philadelphia, 
have been influenced in their attitude on the ordinance, while 
it was yet under discussion, by the receipt of sums ranging 
from $500 to $5,000. 


we 


Tue rumor of the assassination of President Kruger of 
the Transvaal Republic, which was started for speculative 
purposes by a faction in the London stock exchange last 
week, was suggested partially by the growing conviction 
that ““Oom Paul” is not quite so popular with his constit- 
uents as he used to be when the Kaiser of Germany adver- 
tised him far and wide as the noble champion of Boer liber- 
ties against British encroachments. In fact, President 
Kriiger has succeeded in placing himself in violent opposi- 
tion to the more liberal and progressive portion of the citi- 
zens of the republic. His recent removal of the chief justice 
of the Transvaal, because that dignitary refused to carry out 
the instructions of the executive in a matter that lay purely 
within the province of judicial procedure, may be regarded 
as typical of the president’s theory of republican govern- 
ment. 

oJ 


Tue Court of Appeals of the republic of France has dis- 
covered that the proceedings of the court that found Emile 
Zola guilty of a slanderous attack on French justice, and the 
sentence of a year’s imprisonment resulting therefrom, were 
illegal. Both verdict and sentence are now quashed. In 
view of the fact that the government considers that too much 
has already been said about Dreyfus and Zola, and corrup- 
tion in the general staff and the French ministry, matters 
will be dropped at their present stage; and Zola will go un- 
sought, unsentenced, and untried. It is by no means certain, 
however, that Zola will acquiesce with this convenient dis- 
posal of the affair. There are those who think that he will 
make another and more vigorous attempt to obtain a retrial 
of the case of the man whom France condemned to a living 
death on the Ile du Diable. 


a 


Str Hersert KitcHENER, in command of the Anglo- 
Egyptian forces on the Upper Nile, has succeeded in inflict- 
ing a serious blow upon the forces of the dervishes. By 
the capture of Shendy, a strongly fortified dervish base of 
supplies near the confluence of the Atbard and the Nile, 
the decisive engagement which the English general has 
sought to force upon the fanatics is made a definite proba- 
bility of the near future. The Anglo-Egyptian campaign 
against the followers of the Khalifa is fast approaching a 
termination. England is not quite satisfied, however, that 
other and more serious work is not in store for her forces 
in Egypt. 

a 

THE announcements that have been made by the Russian 
government, to the accompaniment of the blare of trumpets 
and the crash of cymbals, to the effect that a reconciliation 
has taken place between the Poles and their Cossack masters, 
are in suspicious contrast to a recent imperial wkase forbid- 
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ding the Poles to celebrate the festival of their poet and 
patriot, Adam Mitskiewitch (Mickiewicz). The poet had the 
temerity to write several books which gave expression in 
burning words to the Polish love for a free national existence 
and their hatred of government by the Russian boot. His 
memory is now outlawed by the czar of Russia, in spite of 
the kiss of peace which Poland and Russia, the two Slavonic 
sisters, are officially said to have exchanged. 


& 


ANY announcement of Russo-Polish friendship, coming 
from a member of the house of Muravieff, must be received 
with extreme caution. It was General Muravieff, the father 
of the present Count Muraviefi, now foreign minister of 
Russia, who crushed the last Polish rebellion by deluging 
the soil of Poland with the blood of her sons. Now a heroic 
statue has been erected in Warsaw to General Muravieff, and 
the official voice of Russia is trying to persuade the world 
that the memorial is an expression of the love of the Poles 
for this Russian Duke of Alva. The most curious feature 
of this curious comedy is the evident impression that seems 
to be entertained by holy Russia that the world will take 
seriously this ribald official jest. 


Brevities. 


War, if it is just and right, but peace, if it be possible. 


“ Concio ad Clerum” ought to know that anonymous com- 
munications cannot be published. 


Wait for the President. He is making fame to-day faster 
than any other American citizen. 


Does any one wish to send the works of Darwin, Huxley, 
Martineau, and the like to a lonely farmer in Manitoba, who 
cannot afford to buy them? 


All kinds of antiquities are manufactured in Egypt or 
elsewhere for the benefit of pilgrims. Even mummies, it is 
said, are now made to order. 


Arthur Orton, the famous claimant of the Tichborne title 
and estates, died last week in London. So ends one of the 
most famous cases of the generation. 


We will give the address of a Brahmo missionary in the 
Khasi Hills, India, to any subscriber who would like to send 
his copy of the Register after reading it. 


It is a suspicious circumstance that in some districts, 
where maple sugar is an important product, importations of 
cane sugar increase about the time the sap begins to run. 


The Cremation Society of England forbids any inspection 
of the process of cremation by the friends of the deceased. 
in this country such inspection by a representative of the 
friends is required. 


Men or women who enter the ministry of any church 
merely to find a short cut to a platform and the ear of the 
people will soon find themselves wondering why the people 
care so little for what they have to say. 


Business men have very different ideas as to what consti- 
tutes a call to the ministry. They frequently say in sub- 
stance, I am not overburdened with religion myself; but I 
don’t want a minister who is not religious, and I don’t want 
my religion mixed up with too many other things. 


Lincoln is reported to have said to a friend, ‘I couldn’t 
bear to cut off the head of a chicken, yet here I stand 
among rivers of blood.” A man of like tender heart is in 
the White House to-day. Let no one try to force him to 
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assume the awful responsibility of bloodshed before his con- 
science speaks the word. 


We have seen hundreds of wounded men filling the floor 
space of a church, every one about to die, and each one say- 
ing, in answer to kindly words of sympathy, “It is all right: 
I did my duty.” War that begins and ends with that senti- 
ment may be terrible, but it is grand. War that has any 
other incentive is devilish. 


When a full account is given of the old books stored in 
the Atheneum and Essex Institute in Salem, Mass., new 
light will be thrown upon the literary tastes of the Puritans. 
They were sound enough in doctrine, with a “side line” of 
literature which included the best produced in England dur- 
ing the last three centuries. 


“ The dead-line ” for intellectual workers, who live as they 
ought, should not be drawn before seventy-five years. Up 
to that time a scholar may do his best work without over- 
fatigue. After that, over-expenditure of vital energy cannot 
easily be made up. Gladstone, Bismarck, and Leo XIII. 
have been exceptions to this rule. 


An eminent theological professor, in answer to a question 
as to the existence and activity of demons in the time of 
Jesus, is said to have replied, “ My own view of the case, 
based on Revelation, is that these demons are still in exist- 
ence; but they are imprisoned at present in the house of 
Abydon, where they will remain until the last day.” 


We notice that Episcopal speakers and writers are very 
emphatic in their advocacy of church unity. We have never 
known one of them to advocate unity under any form that is 
not covered by the principles and practices of Episcopacy. 
The communion must always be administered by a clergy- 
man who has received ordination at the hands of a bishop. 


A correspondent reports that a Western revivalist is proph- 
esying the death of Unitarianism, and asserting that there 
are seven fewer Unitarian churches in the United States than 
there were ten years ago. He wishes us to publish the facts 
in the case. The facts are not important, and nothing to 
boast of. Indeed, we are ashamed to say that the gain of 
churches in that time has been only about one hundred and 
twenty-five. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Young Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Is it not true that our young college graduates, fresh from 
Meadville or Harvard, are a little inclined to overvalue their 
services ? 

A young man without family, facing the professional 
problem in the ministry, is in exactly the same position which 
the law student occupies when he quits his Alma Mater. 
This means that he hangs up a shingle, and trusts that Provi- 
dence will send him bread and butter. It also means, in 
most cases, a long struggle. There is seldom a comfortable 
settling into a lucrative practice. Such cases are exceptional. 
But the young minister desires and usually expects to begin 
his profession with at least a thousand dollars a year charge. 
If such a church does not offer, he waits for it—or drifts 
into other lines of work. 

As I see the problem, we need more of the missionaty spirit, 
that enthusiasm which led Paul and Peter to walk when they 
could not ride, to crawl when they could not walk. 

In every town and city I hear people saying, “I was a 
Unitarian for years, and did not know it.” 

It only remains for the young minister to tell enough people 
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in any community that they “are Unitarians and do not 
know it,” — and to tell it in the right way,— with love and 
broad-mindedness, and he cannot fail to draw around him a 
congregation of earnest souls. 

Until we breed a determination in our young ministers to 
cease looking for charges, and to make charges for them- 
selves, our cause must walk where it should run. 

Marion F. Ham. 


An Appeal. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Rey. Calvin Fairbank of Angelica, N.Y., now in his eighty- 
second year, was one of the martyrs of the anti-slavery cause. 
For seventeen years he suffered imprisonment in a Kentucky 
penitentiary for the crime of aiding in the escape of fugitive 
slaves. His interesting book, “‘ How the Way was Prepared,” 
is perhaps familiar to some of the readers of the Christian 
Register. 

Recently the venerable philanthropist met with a loss of 
two hundred dollars on his dwelling by fire, and is poorly 
able to afford it. If any who remember the thrilling times in 
which Mr. Fairbank bore so noble a part are moved to con- 
tribute a little to repair the damage, I shall be glad to receive 
and acknowledge the same. 


Wm. Lioyp GarRISON. 
35 Federal Street, Boston. 


For the Christian Register. 


Easter Lilies. 


BY J. ZITELLA COCKE. 


Blessed evangels of the Lord! 

The silent preachers of his Word, 
His handwriting, wherein we read 
The miracles our faith would heed, 
Of joy in sorrow, life in death, 

The purer incense of your breath 
We fain would offer, with our praise, 
On this, the glorious day of days! 


All fair without, all pure within, 
Unmarred by toil, unstained by sin, 
Serene in voiceless prophecy, 

And nurtured less by earth than sky, 
Your simple service is to love ; 
While we a worship strive to give, 
And in our faltering praises turn 

A lesson from your life to learn. 


By covert stream and lowly way 

Ye dwell in such divine array 

As chieftain’s royal robe of gold, 
And true, unsullied hearts unfold 
’*Mid noisome vapors, foul and dank, 
And loathliest weeds in riot rank, 
Educing loveliness from these 

As from the morning's virgin breeze. 


Where’er your spotless petals spread, 
All common things are hallowed; 
And balmy fragrance of your prayer 
Chastens the vagrant, wanton air 

To sweet and gentle ministry, 

The while ye show the mystery 

Ve hold from age to age, in trust, 

Of resurrection from the dust. 


Visions of immortality, 

Fair, vestal sisterhood are ye, — 
Mute worshippers, yet wakening sense 
And spirit by your eloquence, 

To brighter hope that, from the tomb, 
Immortal love, like ye, shall bloom, 
And from the thraldom of the grave 
God shall restore the gifts he gave. 
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An Easter Parable. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE. 


I had watched beside her many days. I had meant to 
speak. I had longed to whisper some word of trust and 
hope,— to say, “ His ways will be made plain.” Now the 
end had come, and the silence was unbroken between us. 

After all, though my own faith in the infinite tenderness 
had never failed, what meaning could my assurances have 
for her? My children came at dusk, and laid their sunny 
heads upon my breast. Those whom se had clasped with 
the same thrill of mother-love wandered somewhere in the 
world, in what outer darkness she knew not; and long ago 
she had ceased to pray that God would lead them home. 

My life was blessed with the love of one who walked 
strong and helpful among his fellow-men. He to whom she 
had looked with the same proud hope had faltered and 
fallen ; and, when he died, men spoke of his years as of a list 
of failures. 

She had loved him to the last. She had been faithful and 
tender as her loyal nature told her a wife should be. But 
in her heart she had never forgiven his weakness. “I want 
no hereafter,” she had once said in a rare moment of confi- 
“There can be no place or condition of happiness 
without its possibility of pain. Pain has always outweighed 
joy with me. I would rather have no chances in a future 


_ where my experience might repeat itself.” 


Perhaps it was as well that I had not spoken, that no 
word had roused the bitter memories, no unwise suggestion 
jarred the sensitive feelings into pain. 

The sleep of life passed quietly into the sleep of death. 
The autumn sunshine flooded the room as the change came, 
and touched the sad face with a tender radiance. I knelt 
for a moment beside her, though no prayer came to my lips 
and no tears to my eyes. She had suffered so much, tears 
would be selfish. She had hoped only for “dust to dust,” 
and I dared not pray that her hope might be unfulfilled. 

When I arose and moved softly out, the sun was in the 
west. The light made a silver path across the waters of 
the bay. The white clouds were breaking into purple and 
gold. A sense of my own loss and the mystery of our lot 
came over me as I sank down upon the sand, and looked out 
at the shifting colors of sea and sky. 

Worn with watching, I must have slept and dreamed ; for 
the sea disappeared, though the sound of softly flowing 
water was still in my ears. I saw a river, white with lotus 
blooms, winding through banks of mist. A boatman waited 
at his oars. 

As I gazed, wondering, a woman passed through the 


shadows near me, and paused at the water’s edge. The 
boatman stood up, and held out his hand to her. 
“This is the river of forgetfulness,” he said. ‘ Will you 


stoop and drink before you cross?” 

I could not see the woman’s face; but she bent forward, 
and I could hear the touch of eagerness in her voice. 

“JT will forget,” she said, “that my hopes failed.” 

“You will forget that you ever hoped,” the boatman 
answered. 

She bent nearer to the water. 

«“T will forget that I could not forgive him,” she said. 

“ You will forget that you ever loved him,” he answered. 

The words seemed to stir some far-away memory, for she 
started and stood up. ‘Then she bent lower. 

“J will forget,” she said, “that my little ones left my 
arms. I will forget how I have cried for them in the dark- 
ness, when they did not come. I will forget that they lost 
the right way, and my voice could not call them back.” 

“You will forget it all,” the boatman said. “You will 
forget that your arms ever held them. You will forget the 
pressure of their lips upon your breast. You will forget the 
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touch of their dimpled hands in your hair. You will for- 
get ”— 

But she was not stooping now. She had raised herself as 
he spoke, and was walking toward the boat. She stepped in. 

“ Row me across,” she said. “TI shall not drink.” 

I watched the boat glide in and out among the lotus 
blooms.: As it neared the other bank, the mists parted. 
I caught a glimpse of sunny slopes and fair meadow lands, 
and one coming with a wistful look in his eyes to meet the 
boat. The woman rose, and stretched out her arms. The 
wistful look went out of his. eyes in a flash of joy as their 
hands met. He bowed his head as one who is forgiven. 
She lifted hers as if a weight was gone, and the light fell 
upon her face. It was the face of my dead friend, trans- 
figured. 

Then they turned toward the sunny slopes, and the mists 
rolled down. I heard the dip of the boatman’s oar and saw 
—the sea with the silver path across it, the setting sun, and 
the purple clouds. There were tears upon my cheeks, but 
my heart was strangely glad. 


Before the Bursting of the Bud. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


As we set out across the valley, there was not a suspicion 
of frost in the air; but, when we drew near the upland rise, a 
breath from the north told us that there was still a region 
where the fetters of winter had not been wholly broken. 
Everywhere, at least so it seemed, there was the jubilant rush 
of racing waters,— not the riotous roar of unpent floods, but 
the singing of brooks great and small, glad to have the use 
of their musical voices once more. ‘The sky was a brooding 
blue,— not the sharp, clear tingling sapphire of the ice-bound 
season, but that soft dreamy hue that makes one think of the 
coming of the violet. In the meadows, which stretched at first 
glance in a dull and lifeless umber, there showed, as we 
scaled the slopes above them, a delicate undershading of 
green. It was a heartsome day to be abroad. 

Through the aisles of the wood, as we climbed to its lower 
edge, the sun shone to welcome us. He had no difficulty in 
sending his greeting down the long vistas, for only the elms 
had begun to display the faintest signs of the swiftly nearing 
change. Among the topmost boughs of these trees there 
was a delicate feathering that told of some magicry at work. 
Up the woodland path we went; and where two weeks be- 
fore, at mid-March, we had found the venturesome firstling 
hepaticas, behold now a twinkling brood of pink, white, and 
pale blue blossoms! ‘The shy spring beauty, too, had made 
its appearance, and here and there peeped coyly out from 
beneath the withered leaf-carpet. 

Above the wood there was a little hollow of which we 
knew, open to the sun but sheltered from the wind; and 
thither we bent our steps. We had last tarried there on a 
rare November day,— one of those days when you forget 
that the year is going to its death, when nature seems turn- 
ing back to spring. But we noted the difference as we came 
upon the spot. It was subtle, yet not to be mistaken. As 
we faced about and surveyed the wood and the valley plainly 
visible beyond and below, we were conscious of a buoyancy 
in the landscape that we had not noted when last we looked 
upon the scene. There was a sense of promise to which our 
hearts responded. 

Just before us was a beech-tree which had retained its rai- 
ment of the previous year, in defiance of frost and wind; a 
graceful yet sturdy little bole it was, and, with the rays of the 
sun full upon it, was like a bright face beaming with golden 
smiles. At some distance was another tree, of the same tidy 
family, which also had retained a part of its covering ; but so 
differently did the sun touch it that, instead of being cheery 
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of countenance, it was as white and ghostly as an aspen when 
a storm is threatening. 2 ; 

We never quite realized how skilful a designer is the sun 
until from our cosey hollow we saw the floor of the woodland 
outspread beneath us. With this for a background, and with 
the bare boughs for his tools, the tracery which the sky- 
dwelling-master achieves is unapproached for variety and 
symmetry. We gazed upon pillars as shapely as those of the 
Parthenon. ‘There were roof designs to rival those which 
adorn the peristyle of the wondrous temple at Baalbec; and 
no worker at the looms of Samarcand ever wrought more 
unique patterns for the rulers of Istamboul than were shown 
to us there on the russet of that forest flooring. 

Presently we began to examine our immediate surround- 
ings more closely, in the hope that we might find some 
sprays of bloodroot bloom; for we recalled that near the 
hollow we had once chanced upon several shoots of this 
flower. Our search was unrewarded; but, as we strayed 
along the wood edge, there were signs of the renewal of 
many a familiar growing thing. By decaying logs in moist 
places tiny spears of grass were peering skyward. ‘There 
was a velvety emerald sheen upon the mosses, and from 
many a bed diminutive, finger-shaped blades with shiny, 
curved ends were lifting. There is something deliciously 
vernal in a moss-bank before the heats of July and August 
come on to drink the moisture from the earth beneath it. 

On the bowlders that thrust their gray foreheads from the 
ground the lichens were more than commonly in evidence. 
They, too, wore a fresher green than they would display a 
little later, and clung with a much greater show of tenacity 
to their respective bowlders. But the stone lichen is at no 
time easy to persuade that removal from its native base is 
for its good. Near the rock that was the most abundantly 
decorated we found a kingcup —to give the plant its more 
sounding title — just putting forth its first leaves. How fast 
it would grow in stature! and how soon in the early dawning 
it would raise the chalice of its flower, a tiny golden beaker 
brimmed with dew, fitting draught for Oberon! 

The plush-like leaves of the mullein were to be seen, tansy 
was starting, the wild strawberry had taken on a new gloss 
after its winter sleep, and the fine, fern-like sprays of the 
squirrel’s corn glinted like beryl amid the crisp brown of the 
dead foliage of “ yester year.” 

Thus far we had been companioned by silence. The mul- 
titude of whirring and buzzing things that a little later make 
the dense and damp places of the forest a purgatory had not 
yet come into being. We had caught the flutter of a butter- 
fly’s wing (Psyche is ever venturesome !); but no bird had 
we glimpsed, nor had the faintest twitter been borne to our 
ears. Yet now suddenly there arose a great crow-clamor, as 
though the heart of some rookery had been invaded; and, 
when this raucous uproar died slowly down the distance, a 
woodpecker began a brisk tattoo in a far-away nook. In 
pursuit of this merry drummer we must needs set out, to 
satisfy curiosity in regard to his family standing ; for he 
played with such gusto that we suspected him to be a 
feathered personage of importance. What a rare chase Sir 
Drummer led us! We would fancy we had him located 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, when he would apparently 
dodge behind a tree-trunk, and an instant afterward he 
would be tattooing at the bottom of a glade, rods from where 
we were standing. Finally, we were forced to confess our- 
selves foiled; and yet it was not with a sense of failure that 
we turned our steps valleyward. Disappointment or loss 
could have no part or parcel in what was yielded to us on so 
crystal a day ; and, moreover, as we went downward from the 
wood, in compensation for what we missed in our pursuit of 
the elusive drummer, a meadow lark, perched upon a maple 
bough full in view, fluted for us in silvery rise and fall. And 
to this tuneful accompaniment we loitered homeward through 
the fading amber of afternoon. 
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Parson Bentley. . 


BY MARGUERITE DALRYMPLE. 


Ve 
BEFORE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED. 


In those hard times of hard thinking and hard work, 
amusements had little scope. The idea of picnics had not 
dawned. ‘The pastor’s parties were for adults and elderly 
people, in which children did not mingle. The pastor felt 
that the children must be attended to. He must hold direct 
and intimate association with them by themselves. ‘This he 
managed by inviting, at a time, a dozen or fifteen children 
of nearly the same age to take a walk with him on the Neck. 
He would call on two or three families, and get their children 
to invite the others whom he named. He never left any- 
thing to chance. His calls would be in the morning of a 
very fine day, so as to be sure that the weather would be 
favorable. The children were to meet at his house at two 
o’clock precisely, when he would be ready to start with them. 
He would train their powers of observation by calling their 
attention to many things that were worth their notice. 
Sometimes the topic would be trees. He would talk to them 
about their trunks, limbs, branches, leaves, fruits, or seeds 
by which their life was transmitted to future times, then 
about what latitude meant in the manner of their growth, 
and how all vegetation was adapted to climates, that cer- 
tain climates were adapted to certain growths. He would 
direct their attention to such trees as they might find in the 
course of their walk or such as might be in their gardens 
or neighborhoods, to notice the variety in the shape of their 
foliage, the wonderful changes there would be from the 
spring, when first the leaves would appear, to the autumn, 
- when the trees would be clad in garments of various bright 
and gorgeous hues, and reverently spoke to them of the 
kindness of the dear Father in providing them not only to 
refresh us with their shade and to delight us with their 
beauty, but had loaded so many of them with rich and de- 
licious fruit for our nourishment and enjoyment. At 
-another time he would open their eyes, as it were, to the 
wealth of the grasses and grains, clean and delicate food for 
birds and beasts, and how impossible it would be for us to 
enjoy the cow’s sweet milk, and butter and cheese which add 
so much pleasure to our meals, were it not for the rich and 
nourishing food which the grasses supply. 

On another day the talk would be of the sweet flowers 
with which the dear Father has beautified the lonely hillsides 
as well as the cultivated gardens, the elegance of their 
forms, their exquisite fragrance, and their medicinal uses, 
and that we owed to them the honey which the busy bees so 
industriously gather. 

At another time he would lead their observation to the 
mosses; the opulent variety of their forms and shades of the 
ever-refreshing green, from dry mosses on the rocks on the 
hills to the rich verdure of those in wet and swampy places. 

On another day he would discourse to them about the 
rocks, their formation, the revelations they could make of the 
wonderful progress of the works of nature through the long 
ages; of the opulence of their immense variety, from the 
building stones to the precious diamonds which flash in the 
crowns of kings and in the jewelry which people wear. 
Sometimes their walk would be to the seashore, where the 
children would gather the tiny shells, the little stones 
smoothly polished by the action of the waves, and the sea- 
weeds, as they are called; and he would show to their de- 
lighted gaze the richness of their coloring and the fragile 
delicacy of their forms, and contrast them with the great 
kelp leaves floating in, so that they might form some idea of 
the wonders and beauties of the world beneath the waves. 
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At another time their talk would be of the ocean of which 
they could see a small part,— of its regular tides, of its storms, 
of its mighty power, of its innumerable multitudes of fishes 
of all sorts, from the tiny fishes they saw rushing swiftly by 
in schools to the great whales and other massive creatures 
of the deep. 

After the talks and the walks he led them to what is now 
called “The Juniper House.” Then it was a new and pretty 
house, built and owned by one of his parishioners, Capt. Allen. 
It was called Allen’s farm-house. The farmer who cultivated 
the farm lived there all the time, but Capt. Allen was 
there only in the summer. ‘There was a veranda facing the 
water, and the pastor led the children into it to rest till the 
farmer’s wife called them to the supper he had ordered in 
the morning. For drink they had water, as much milk as 
they wished, and one little cup of “ frightened ” coffee. The 
eatables were most appetizing to the hungry children,— baked 
potatoes, fried cunners, and the good lady’s hot biscuits and 
butter, and a little fruit, if attainable, as it generally was. At 
sunset the children, rested and refreshed, started on their 
walk home with their beloved friend, delighted with the won- 
derful things he had told them and shown them, and last, not 
least, the delicious treat they had enjoyed with him. Surely, 
they loved him; for they were sure he loved them. He had 
no Sabbath-school. There were none then. But were not 
those days when their beloved friend introduced them to the 
wonders of the dear God’s providence sacred to moral train- 
ing, as much as that found in the Sabbath-school? There 
were in those days no Sabbath-school accommodations, no 
books of religious instruction, no little army of teachers, in- 
tent on their beautiful work, and devoted to it, no music, no 
libraries. Were not the lovely afternoons the children of the 
East Parish spent with their beloved friend, when, with in- 
spiring eloquence, he talked to them of the dear God’s works 
as seen in the processes of nature,— his great book of records 
which is ever before us for our instruction and delight,—a 
prophetic premonition of the privileges now enjoyed? and 
were they not as good a substitute as a widely liberal mind 
and generous heart could devise, to impart to the children 
some of the wealth of his far-reaching knowledge ? 


Congregationalism and Church Unity. 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 

The two great co-ordinate principles of Congregationalism 
are the autonomy, or independence, of the local church and 
the fellowship of churches. The first of these principles has 
been given the greater promise; but the second is quite as 
essential in our polity, and constitutes our great contribution 
to church unity,—a contribution which will receive more 
ample recognition in the future than it has received in the 

ast. 

; The principle of church fellowship was established at the 
very beginning of the church life of New England. When, 
through the endeavors of Dr. Samuel Fuller of Plymouth and 
Gov. John Endicott of Salem, representatives of the Plymouth 
church, present by invitation, gave to the Salem church on 
the day of its organization the right hand of fellowship, “ wish- 
ing all prosperity and a blessed success to such good begin- 
nings,” the principle of church fellowship was fittingly and 
permanently established on New England soil. The joining 
of hands of those two lone sister churches of the wilderness 
on that sixth day of August, 1629, was the beginning of the 
federated church life of America, the promise and potency of 
the spiritual unity of all her churches in years to come. 

The obligation and privilege of church fellowship was 
continuously recognized after its inception at Salem. When 
the Boston church was formed, although the Plymouth 
church was not represented, it was entreated to set apart the 
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day for prayer that God “ would establish and direct them in 
their ways.”* In 1631 the troubles in the Watertown church 
were pacified by the governor and others consulting with it, 
as members of a neighboring church. In 1632 the Boston 
church sought the advice of the elders and brethren of other 
churches on the question whether a person could at the same 
time hold the office of civil magistrate and ruling elder. 

These and other expressions of fellowship were recognized 
and given formal enunciation by the first general synod of 
the church of the colony in 1635, which framed the Cam- 
bridge Platform, so noteworthy in the annals of Congrega- 
tionalism. ‘The statement of the Cambridge Platform with 
respect to church communien is as follows: “Although 
churches be distinct, and therefore may not be confounded 
one with another, and equal, and therefore have not do- 
minion one over another, yet all churches ought to pre- 
serve church communion one with another, because they are 
all united unto Christ, not only as a mystical, but as a politi- 
cal head, whence is derived a communion suitable thereunto.” 
And the several methods of fellowshipping one another which 
the Cambridge synod recommended to the churches were as 
follows: “Mutual care in taking thought for one another’s 
welfare, consultation one with another, admonition, participa- 
tion, recommendation, and relief and succor.” 

Interpreted in the light of history, therefore, American Con- 
gregationalism stands quite as much for the doctrine of fel- 
lowship as for that of independence. To much honor can 
hardly be given to Dr. Fuller, Gov. Endicott, and others for 
planting this principle and to John Cotton and others for 
nourishing it. 

Our New England forefathers, Pilgrims and Puritans alike, 
have been lauded for their daring assertion of the rights and 
prerogatives of the individual church. They ought also to be 
honored for their fine fidelity to the obligations of Christian 
fellowship. Separated, perforce, by wastes of waters from 
the mother church, they stretched out arms of affection and 
sympathy to each other, one as they were in toils, afflictions, 
and perplexities. They believed, these pioneer churchmen, 
that the church means mutual care, brotherliness, love. 
They believed that between members of the same church and 
between churches there should be a warm and watchful inter- 
est and helpfulness. The early history of the New England 
churches is full of instances in which the disagreements and 
differences, incident to the restricted relationships of that 
primitive life in the wilderness, were wisely and amicably set- 
tled by church meetings and councils, in which the Spirit of 
God was invoked as Guide and Healer of hearts, and broth- 
erly love calmed the excitements of doctrinal, ecclesiastical, 
and personal strife. 

Granted that these churches were intolerant toward any 
outside of their own fold. That was the fault of their times 
rather than of themselves. Religious toleration is like the 
fair flower that blooms on the stem of the rough and ungainly 
cactus. That flower had not bloomed in the days of the fore- 
fathers; but the plant which was to produce it, though out- 
wardly somewhat rough and forbidding, was growing vigor- 
ously, and the life was flowing through it which in our day 
has produced the consummate blossom of Christian culture, 
—toleration. As Dr. Brown has well said, “ Bigoted itself, 
Puritanism so dealt with the minds of its disciples as to make 
like bigotry impossible in the future.” 

The times call for renewed emphasis upon both the histori- 
cal foundation and the practical expression of this principle 
of church fellowship. Fellowship will not subvert, it will not 
even encroach upon, independence. Indeed, the one principle 
1S necessary to the other. ‘Where each body of believers is 
free to govern itself, the more call is there and the more Op- 
portunity for the exercise of fellowship, counsel, assistance. 
Our glory lies not more in our freedom than in the large 
obligations and possibilities of service which it involves. 


* Massachusetts Historical Collections, iii. 76. 
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This principle of fellowship, the unity of the spirit, quite 
as much as that of independence, is the gift coming to us 
from the fathers which we Congregationalists are to offer to 
the Christian world. A divided Christendom is groping, 
with blind hands, after some bond which will unite its 
scattered and crippled forces. Catholicism, Episcopalianism, 
Presbyterianism, hold out the vain hope of an organic ma- 
terial unity. Such a hope is an idle dream. It is vain to 
expect to reduce the various religious beliefs, practices, and 
preferences of humanity to strict uniformity. We cannot 
expect, and perhaps it is as well that we cannot, that all 
sects and denominations will be brought into one great or- 
ganization. ‘The only unity possible is the unity of the spirit. 
To bring churches of the same denomination, different de- 
nominations, different sects, to fellowship one another, to 
recognize each other’s honest purposes and good fruits, to 
work together for the coming of the kingdom of God,— that 
is the way to promote Christian unity. The prayer of the 
Master, “ that they all may be one,” can be fulfilled only as 
the spirit of Christian love, beginning with the members of 
the same church, flows out to other churches, denominations, 
sects, until it embraces the whole Israel of God. 

Our exiled fathers crossed the seas in search of religious 
freedom. ‘They secured it, and have left it to us, a priceless 
legacy. But here in the wilderness they established another 
principle also, equally great and good, religious fellowship. 
To preserve that fellowship, they drove out all who differed 
from them. It was their mistake more than their sin. It is 
ours to atone for their error by the widest and freest tolera- 
tion, and to fulfil their purpose by the largest and most loving 
fellowship. Their contribution, our contribution, to the uni- 
fication of the Christian Church, is this same free fellowship, 
— the unity of the spirit. 


Spiritual Life. 


Our word “ resurrection” seems to concentrate the history 
of the universe to whisper the secret of the life of God.— 
W. C. Gannett. 

& 


Loss, in the divine economy, is the condition of gain, and 
growth proceeds by deprivations, just as, in mounting a 
ladder or a hill, every point is reached by the withdrawal of 
what we rested on before.— Samuel Johnson. 


& 


One message thrills the earth in blossomed speech, 
The while green grass adorns the graveyard sod, 
One word the human heart in love to reach, 
The whispered word of life,— that’s told by God! 
— William Brunton. 
od 


Eternity, which cannot be far off, is my one strong city. 
I look into it fixedly now and then. All terrors about it 
seem to me superfluous. The universe is full of love and of 
inexorable sternness and veracity, and it remains forever 
true that God reigns. Patience, silence, hope.— CarZy/e. 


a 


The Lord is risen indeed. 
He is here for your love, for your need ; 
Not in the grave nor the sky, 
But here where men live and die ; 
And true the word that was said, 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 
. —. W. Gilder. 


To feel a conviction of immortality, we must live for it. 
Let any one firmly believe that the soul is permanent, and 
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nent, too; the world becomes the veil of a brighter glory 
that hes behind it; the mind, conscious of its own rooted 
being, does not wait for immortality, “but is passed from 
death unto life.’— Thomas Starr King. 


For the Christian Register. 
Easter Morning. 


BY E. E. H. 


From the portals of the day 
Is the darkness rolled away, 
As the stone, by shining angel, that first Easter morn. 
And upon my spirit’s night 
Come, with healing wings of light, 
Morning joy and revelation and a hope new-born. 


The divineness of the hour 
Blends with bird and sky and flower; 
And the fulness of their measure leaves no room for sadness. 
Hearts perforce with nature sing 
At the sweet awakening 
Of the radiance of spring-tide and the Easter gladness. 


“ Earth is beautiful,” we say ; 
But—for one who yesterday 
Walked with us in human presence — unto her are given 
Visions in diviner guise, 
Fairer flowers, purer skies, 
And the high and holy Easter symphonies of heaven. 


Che Pulpit. 


An Easter Sermon. 


BY FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


“ Him did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a Sav- 
iour, for to give repentance unto Israel and forgiveness of sins.” —ACTS 


V. 31. 


In words like these we catch the first significance of 
The tales of bodily appearances in Jerusalem or 
Here we feel the 
throb of the faith which created the poetry of the garden 
Not a mere declaration 
of life after death. Some sort of continued life was un- 
questioned. ‘There were a multitude of vague and shadowy 
The original Easter faith rose 
It claimed for the 
absent Lord the highest form of life, a life in the presence of 


Easter. 
Galilee are a later and doubtful addition. 


scenes. Note what it is, this faith ! 


notions of that after state. 
above all these shadowy imaginings. 


God, a life of the final triumph, an exaltation to share in 
God’s divinest purposes. 
a resurrection in God’s world. Not immortal continuance, 
but an elevation to work in the highest perfections of God. 


So Paul, writing to the Corinthians, did not have to argue 
The Greeks who read his epistle were not ques- 


immortality. 
tioning that. They were troubled with the imagery. How 
picture the form and manner of that heightened life to come? 
With what body shall we rise? Paul’s answer comes to this : 
it is the form and fashion appropriate to a diviner estate, not 
a body of flesh and blood, but, such shape and guise as be- 
longs to the world of the lustrous and the perfect and the 
everlasting. Doubtless we shall not do better than Paul. 
The faith that has the earnest of a deathless and triumphant 
estate can leave to the infinite possibilities of God the how 
of it all,—the mode, the sphere, the manifestation, the body. 
Doubtless not even the curious Corinthians would have 
questioned about the organic form of the life to come, if only 
the old shadowy life of the dead had been in mind. It was 
just this other thought of an ascent to the sphere of God 
himself that created their difficulty. Imagination faltered 
there. So the word of Jesus also is not immortality, but life 
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eternal. Not mere continuance of days, that is, but life, 
energy, activity, progression, fulness, power, joy, completion, 
satisfaction,— all that unimagined perfection of living and 
doing toward which the soul is ever striving and never at- 
taining, the boundlessness of the purest hopes and the most 
unselfish aspirations. It is that which the eye hath not seen 
nor the ear heard. It has all the vagueness of form which 
belongs to the unexperienced. Jesus himself has hardly a 
picture of it. The mourner shall laugh, the hungry shall be 
filled, the despised and persecuted shall leap for joy, the 
peace-makers shall find themselves God’s favored children. 
Once we catch a bolder picture: the pure in heart shall see 
God, just as the guardian angels of spotless childhood do 
ever now behold his face. And once again we hear that the 
earthly fashion shall be gone: we shall be like the angels. 
But the great throbbing, passionate, unpictured word is Life. 
God is God of the living, not of the dead. Vague in its 
form, the prediction is tense with certainty. Can the coiled 
bud image to itself the splendor of the unfolded rose? Can 
the faint, flickering tremulous spring behold the full, warm 
ecstasy of summer? Can the babe nestling in the mother’s 
bosom conceive the drama of the struggling, striving, battling 
man? We know not what we shall be; but it shall be more 
of life and less of weakness, more of triumph and less of 
despair, more of good and less of ill, more of eternity, 
more of perfection, more of God. It shall be an awakening 
in the likeness of him who, without lingering in the valley of 
the shadow of death, has been glorified and exalted. 

And yet may I not speak your thought, my friend? You 
have felt the thrill of all this faith. You have known the 
beating in your heart of this proud potency of triumph and 
ascent: You have been roused by this victorious premonition 
to purer moments and braver doing and sweeter affection. 
But there comes a certain sadness in it all. The dream is 
fair; but where the indubitable promise? Can you not show 
me something more than my present heart-leap and my sun- 
gleam expectancy of to-day? Can you not offer me a bond 
and an assurance? Can you not exhibit the footprints of a 
risen Jesus on the sands of Palestine? Can you not justify 
a latter-day faith by the certainties of an easier and inevitable 
belief of long ago? Ah! friends, the sands of Galilee or the 
garden by Jerusalem are more shifting than the enduring 
scripture of the soul of man. Faith is less hazardous to-day 
than the daring venture of Peter centuries ago. On the 
Friday they all forsook him, and fled. Their hopes were 
shipwrecked, their very souls shattered with calamitous de- 
feat. They dispersed in gloomy flight to Galilee. But there 
the faith awoke — who can tell us how? He is not dead, he 
is risen. He is not defeated, he is triumphant. God’s pur- 
pose for him is not blighted. The mission of his life has 
been carried to a higher scene,—to heaven itself: there will 
he still perform his reconciling work. Him hath God ex- 
alted with his right hand to be a Prince anda Saviour, for 
to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. Here 
was the crisis of faith’s beginning. When in- the annals of 
time before had a child of Israel wept for the anguish of 
human dying, and declared, He has entered into the eternal 
triumph: he has not taken his abode in the shadow-land 
where the fathers wait till God is ready to bestow the life 
eternal,— no, he has ascended upon high, to live and work in 
the heavenly completion? He is risen. And this was said 
for a humble carpenter, crucified as a malefactor by the 
rulers of the earth and the priests of God. Never, surely, 
can the daring of that faith be paralleled; for, in all the 
centuries since, faith and hope have been fed by that first 
passion of faith. That was an hour when, in humble and 
flouted peasant hearts, the human consciousness woke to find 
itself empowered by a new principle, a new insight by which 
to read the enigmas of existence. In that eventful hour new 
histories of mankind began, and the sad questionings of 
older religion met a force of regenerating gladness. 
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But again your haunting doubt comes back. Peter was 
transported thus with faith because the one who died was 
conceived to be Messiah. Yes, that surely was the ground 
and provocation of this morning radiance of certainty. That 
is why the world’s confidence centred upon Jesus as the first 
born to life eternal. The faith needed a powerful call, a 
loud alarum, a trumpet-peal of summons. It was not the car- 
penter driving his village plane who evoked this new energy 
of religion. It was Jesus called, in the eyes of his disciples, 
to an exalted mission, singled out from among the sons of 
men to be the agent of the triumph of good in the world. It 
was Jesus supreme in moral insight and in moral energy, 
commissioned with the final accomplishment of Israel’s long- 
ing and Israel’s prayer. It was Jesus blended with the 
cause of goodness, identified with the forces of release 
and reconciliation and reward and peace. Only so could 
the new belief arise. It is clear, however, that this Mes- 
sianic work of Jesus is not mere illusion. It is clear 
that this supreme moral calling of his, as confirmed by. his 
influence in history, makes him a true example of the resur- 
rection of men. It completes his symbolic character. It 
makes him the parable of humanity. You and I struggle 
and aspire toward the life to come only because we, too, have 
a work to do. You and I make no claim to add day to day 
beyond death simply to prolong the monotony of a meaning- 
less present. We have here and now a being to become, a 
stature to arrive unto, a perfection to win. On every soul 
among us is laid a solemn, mystic behest, the meaning of 
which is not and cannot be fulfilled in the time of threescore 
years and ten. We, too, are blended with a divine purpose, 
bidden to be perfect as God is perfect. It is only when 
some fuller sense of an unsearchable significance of our per- 
sonality and our task in life lays hold on us that we see each 
departing soul ascending to the unseen fulness of God, rising 
out of death to some more luminous and unhindered accom- 
plishment. Even in the degradation of sin and the dwarfed 
and stunted natures of the disinherited, we know the spark of 
moral radiance and dignity, the germ and potency of end- 
less betterment ; and, therefore, we dare refuse to none the 
promise of Jesus,— Ye shall be called the sons of God. This 
Messianic rank of Jesus only makes him the human parable, 
or, as Paul phrased it, the head of humanity. Whether we 
have him as our master or ignore his history, you and I must 
tread his path. You and I must struggle like him to learn 
the meaning of a high calling beyond our power to experi- 
ence or to express. You and I wrestle in the temptation. 
You and I have houseless and sleepless sufferings, though 
we try to live for the weal of all. Who knows not the chill 
unsheltered night of disparagement and despondency? Who 
knows not the Gethsemane of pain for friends whom passions 
destroyed or selfishness hardened to us, or the heaped up trials 
and cureless sickness and the deaths that our love could not 
stay? Who knows not for himself or for others the cross to 
be dragged to the mount of sacrifice before the shouts of 
blind, uncomprehending foes? Who knows not the clouds 
and storms that from the lower forces of our race rise to 
assail him who, for the high calling of God, braves the cu- 
pidity and the lusts of lesser men? Every life has its passion 
week. 

But Jesus is our symbol in a wider range. Every life has 
its Easter morn; and this emblematic and commemorative 
day summons us to receive the leadership of the Lord tri- 
umphant, not in any lip service of tradition, but by breathing 
in the heavenly, life-giving assurances of spiritual fulfilment 
for the lives of every one of us. You that were cold and 
dormant in discouragements, you that murmur at the weight 
and burden of a world of affliction, you that have hungered 
and wasted in solitude, you that have battled against doubt, 
you that have hidden desolations and must at times wring 
your hands in unseen anguish, you whose thought travels 
with quivering pain to the graves of heart-remembered names, 
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to you God speaks to-day the word of Easter hope and prom- 
ise. You shall see of the travail of your soul, and shall be 
satisfied. In a world sustained by infinite goodness your 
labor is not spent in vain. Your griefs shall not become a 
dark and irretrievable despair. Those whom you lost you 
gave to Him who gave them to you. God does not, indeed, 
bid us belie the truth of any sore regret. He himself gives 
us in the world without parables of loss and decay and death. 
We found them in the crumpled and outcast leaves scourged 
by November winds. We found them in the thick shroud of 
winter that buried from remembrance the spot where robins 
had sung, and the incense of the flowers rose to praise the 
sunshine and the dew. The world of God with its rhythms 
of change offered this language for fading hopes and shrouded 
losses. With equal justice that world gives to our lips the 
syllables of encouragement and hope. No faintest thrill of 
cosmic force in the mouldering leaves was lost. The pall 
of the snow came to shield the roots and buds of another 
beautiful revival; and now the bleak and naked boughs drink 
from earth and air the new wine of life, and soon their ver- 
durous mist of green will make ready to welcome the reful- 
gence of another June. It is the world crying to us: Lo! I 
am one. Loss and gain are one. Death and life are one. 
With all change and decay and renewal, I am the garment of 
one living God. I have no loss, but only change,— only the 
ebb and flow of persistent energy. Nature itself thus has a 
mighty encouragement for faith. She may not yield to our 
inquiry a certain science for the proof of personal immor- 
tality. She tells not even the riddle of personal beginning, 
but with every recurring Easter morning she seems to strive 
to refute the melancholy of utter loss. 

It was the moral work assigned to Jesus that made the 
little group rise above the level of demonstration in its ascent 
of faith. So must it be with every one of us. The definition 
of the future scene, the imagery of the mode and fashion, must 
be prompted by the sense of worth in that which we would 
have survive. It has been often said that the craving for 
another life is the clamor of our self-interest and selfishness. 
It is the bribe which self offers to secure our choice of right. 
Let us not deny that in primitive peoples and in undeveloped 
moral natures this seems to be the case. How crudely, in- 
deed, has every great thought made its beginning in the 
child heart of man! Even his science began in magic, his 
chemistry in alchemy, his astronomy in predictions of 
fortune from the stars, his mathematics in the measurement 
of fields. Not in the coarse beginning do we find the justifi- 
cation of culture. So, from the crude gropings after immor- 
tality by the rude instincts of older men, we appeal to the 
highest and noblest aspiration. It is given in our text. 
Him hath God exalted for a higher service, to be a Saviour, 
to give repentance for the renewal of the better selves of 
men. In this supreme Christian expression it is not a claim 
for reward, but a privilege of completion and ministration. 
First of all, we may say, with the calm certainty of experience, 
This service and ministration is a continued influence upon 
the earth. Of none is this more true than of Jesus. Nine- 
teen centuries — with all the cruel perversions of his cause — 
have not checked the benign and redeeming efficacy of his 
word and work. Not even the centuries when men exalted 
him to the rank of Deity conferred a higher influence than 
he wields again as man. His meek purity shames still our 
arrogance and lust. His bold rebuke quells the Pharisee in 
us. His sunshine of moral love still dispels all lower appre- 
hensions of the nature of the Power in whom we live. In 
this immortality of influence he is again the emblem and the 
head of human kind. Whose breast has not thrilled at men- 
tion of “the choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of 
the world Re In that unseen choir you and I know the ac- 
cents of voices that once were sweet to our mortal ears. 
And you and I have pledged our faith to Him who gave us 
them that their hopes and purposes should find fulfilment in 
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our own selves. They have blossomed into life for us. In 
us they shal] bud and flower again. 

And is this obvious truth of an earthly perpetuity of per- 
sonal influence an ignoble drug for active duty? Far from 
it! For see that it has its side of terror. We can set free 
currents of surviving influence that will injure the welfare of 
men. We Can initiate vice as well as virtue. Our pious 
frauds, our prosperous iniquity, may tempt our children’s 


children to cynicism and disloyalty, and scatter the seeds of 


harvests of miseries. Could some of those who have lived 
aforetime behold their work in the world’s memory, they 
would cry in anguish to have such immortality denied them. 
He who loves mankind dare not ask even this earthly death- 
lessness save as he has blended his life with the cause of 
goodness and human welfare, save as his will is made the 
servant of eternal right. Here, too, it is only the moral 
principle into which the personality has entered in mystic 
union that justifies the desire and the hope of a life after 
death in the lives of men. But let us rejoice in the death- 
lessness that our love can confer upon those who by their 
inner oneness with the good and the permanent have drawn 
to themselves our purer affections. Let our conquests over 
evil, achieved by their inspiration, be the expiation of their 
fault. Let our endeavors be the higher exaltation of the 
work they fain would have performed. Blessed is the truth 
that for us there is no aching solitude. The great company 
of faithful souls attend us, breathing upon us the larger air 
of their august fellowship, chanting to our rest and to our 
toil the lofty anthems of the spiritual life. Blessed be 
memory that can enrich the light of this spring day with all 
the grace and echoed feelings of remembered springs. 
Blessed be memory that can exalt the fleeting, hampered 
years into the high companionship of the greater dead. 
Blessed be memory that can give to those we call our own a 
new continuance of kindness and of love. 

But memory and the likeness of the child to the parent 
are not the fulness of the Easter faith. ‘That friend whose 
youth blossomed in fair promises of the spirit’s life and then 
was swept by the cold waves of death,—is there no fuller 
bloom and fruitage of his life in the higher completeness 
which God seemed to require of him? Or that white-haired 
servant of love and goodness, yielding new and ever more 
precious manifestations of patience and dignity and tender 
helpfulness to the very hour of silence,—is there no higher 
perfection given to this soul that would be perfect? Science 
is dumb, and Faith replies. Here is no vulgar quest of 
bribes and rewards. Here is no asking for the pay of com- 
pliance. This is the question of the truest moral energy, the 
language of those deepest aspirations that have created no- 
bility of life without the assurances of sight and proofs. 
This is the faith that is almost one with the most selfless 
faith in God. And thus the heart of hearts within us an- 
swers. Thus in the inner shrine of the purest and the 
holiest a voice is heard: He is not dead, but risen. Science 
tells the present facts of the world, and religion interprets 
them, spells their mystery, divines their harmonies. We 
guide a ship across the ocean by the knowledge of facts 
which science taught us. We guide our life voyages of en- 
deavor by the proofless certainties of religious faiths. _And 
so, should Science bid us be content with the immortality of 
influence on the earth, how strange and inconceivable would 
religion find the riddle of even that larger glance over the 
history of man! A cooling earth, a solar system robbed at 
last of the energies of light and heat, man’s world, at last, 
a lifeless mass drifting darkly—whither! Doubtless no 
atom of its substance lost; but what of that which defies 
statement in the terms of matter? What of: that ever-rising 
and intenser wealth of moral energy whose only statement 
is in terms of consciousness, progressing through all the 
centuries to higher and fuller completeness, then dwindling 
with the cooling earth into nothingness again? Nature 
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offered no parables for that. Surely, in other climes and 
modes of that which is present and unfolded to the mind of 
God that force persists, that world of consciousness goes on 
achieving itself,— not dead, but risen again. Science knows 
it not; but Religion, the interpreter beyond science, gives to 
us mystic beckonings of hope and faith. Our faith rests 
upon the worth and the significance of truth and duty, 
beauty and love, joy and sacrifice. The hours which we 
profess to have been hours of intensest life are those in 
which these things take possession of us. They reveal 
themselves as deathless things. They have no meaning in 
terms of space. They cannot be counted in units of time. 
The bodily form, ‘this weight of body and limb,” may van- 
ish from space and time; but no such mortality can befall 
the great things of the spirit. And yet these things of the 
spirit are not floating disengaged and homeless as motes 
in some impersonal sunbeam of spiritual force. They only 
are as you are. They only reveal themselves in me, in you, 
sustained and realized by some conscious self. They have 
meaning and existence only by virtue of some active, striv- 
ing, thinking person. And, again, you and I name ourselves 
conscious, personal beings, definite in character, only as our 
will so manifests itself, so comes to realization,— in truth and 
duty, love, joy, sacrifice. Out of the imperishable worth 
of the things of the spirit springs the Easter faith that the 
conscious self shall be exalted to higher modes and realiza- 
tions of ends which are the master lights of all our seeing. 

Would you have this confidence of a progression and an 
exaltation beyond death? We must create it. It is no easy 
craft of logic, no matching of ideas for the cold and curious 
understanding. It is no formal demonstration to be found 
in books or impressed by some teacher’s skill. I must 
create it. I must deserve it. I must so cleave to the death- 
less things of duty, so enlarge my soul with nobler thought, 
so purify the heart with unselfishness, so refine my choice by 
that which is austerely lovely, that the capacity for the great, 
joyous insight shall at last be mine. I must so cement my- 
self in union with the eternal that self cannot die. I must 
so lose my baser self that I may rise here and now in a 
better self. I must lay up my treasures where moth and rust 
do not corrupt. I must have my citizenship in heaven. 
Then shall my soul have some glad Easter morning when, 
in the calmness and the freshness of the dawn, a shining 
angel shall roll back the stone, and show me a glimpse of my 
resurrection life. Such fair moments visit the sons of men, 
exaltations in the here and now. They come in serene 
peace for duty done, for stern fidelity achieved, in the balm 
of affection, welcomed to the softened heart, in deep, unutter-— 
able gratitude for nobler souls brought near to ours. And 
then how calm and free the sea of life gleams in the stainless 
day, and the rugged hills we had feared to climb are purple 
with the beauty we had been yearning to discover, and we 
can almost know the silent companionship of those who once 
were with us and are made perfect now! Hours of benedic- 
tion, hours when God is real, and duty its own lovely 
recompense, and life eternal made manifest and clear. 
Come, if you must, O long and hurried days of fretful tasks 
and cares for the morrow! I will remember my Easter 
faith, my Easter blessedness. In my weakness I will re- 
member my vision and my strength. ; 

Easter, then, has a call and an appeal to us. It 1s not so 
much the offered certitude of some miracle to be wrought 
upon us as God’s joyous summons to our better selves. 
See, the earth awakes, the blade is greening in April’s sun 
and shower. New thrills of life and energy stir the furrows 
of the field. New hints and gleams of beauty hover on the 
hills. And thou, child of man, upon whom grace falls like 
dew from heaven, thou upon whom I have set my love, thou 
to whom I have given the beckoning of a risen Lord, awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead ; and Christ shall 
give thee light! 
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Easter. 


I know the Summer fell asleep 
Long weary months ago; 
But, ah! all is not lost, poor heart, 
That’s laid beneath the snow: 
There wait, grown cold to care and strife, 
Things costliest, dying into life. 


All changes, but life ceases not 
With the suspended breath. 
There is no bourne to Being, and 
No permanence in Death: 
Time flows to an eternal sea; 
Space widens to infinity. 
— Florence Earle Coates. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Child’s Thought of Death. 


BY B. Q. R. 


For the first time since her marriage I 
have been visiting my sister Nell. She has 
two children; and I have heartily enjoyed 
making their acquaintance and watching Nell 
with them. 

I expected to find much to criticise in her 
methods, for she had appeared quite frivo- 
lous in her girlhood. But, much to my sur- 
prise, I see that a few years of motherhood 
have taught her more than all my teaching 
has brought to me; and, indeed, I have 
learned so much from her that I purpose jot- 
ting down some of my lessons for the benefit 
of others. 

I have been particularly struck by the way 
she has treated the subject of death in her 
talks with her children. 

Doris, aged five, was standing by the win- 
dow one day, playing with some photographs. 

‘*Who is this, mamma?’’ she asked. 

“‘That is a picture of my mother, your 
grandmamma.’’ 

“*T don’t know her, do I? 
now?’’ 

‘*Up in God’s home, Doris. ’’ y 

“*How did she get there?’’ 

“*God took her. I don’t know just how.”’ 

“*TDoes she like it there?’’ 

“Oh, yes: she couldn’t help it. It’s a 
lovely place, where no one is ever sick or 
troubled, and no one ever cries.’’ 

‘*Tsn’t she coming here any more?’’ 

oe No. ”? 

‘Why???’ 

‘None of the people ever do that go there. ”’ 

“*Who else is there?’’ 

“A great many, many people; and some 
day we shall go there, too.’’ 

‘*Go together?’’ ; 

‘*T don’t know. We don’t need to worry 
about that. God will take us when the time 
comes for us to go. He knows all about it.’’ 

“‘T shouldn’t like to go without 
mamma. ’’ 

“No: I don’t suppose you would, dear. 
Many people don’t go till they are very old. 
When they grow old, God takes them to his 
home, and gives them a new body that can’t 
grow old. Sometimes he takes people when 
they are very sick. The time that God wants 
us to go is just the best time for us.’ 

Doris took up another card. ‘‘Who is 
this?” 

‘*That is a lady named Mrs. Williams. ’’ 

““Ts she up in God’s home??? 

‘*No: she is in New York.’’ 


Where is she 


you, 
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Thus the conversation was turned into an- 
other direction. 

One day we were all out riding, and passed 
a cemetery. 

‘“‘Mamma, what are all 
things?’’ said Doris. 

Nell did not at once answer. I wondered 
what her reply would be, for I knew her 
desire was to keep Doris from learning just 
yet anything about graves. 

Doris repeated her question. 

‘“Those—those are the stones on which are 
written the names of the persons up in God’s 
home. ’’ 

Oh ives. 
Doris. 

About this time I had a little talk of my 
own with Nell upon this subject. 

“*VYou can’t keep Doris always from hear- 
ing common remarks about death, ’’ said I. 

‘*Oh, no! But what I do wish to do is to 
give her first an idea of death different from 
the common one, and avoid the repulsive 
aspect altogether, if possible.’’ 

Then Nell continued :— 

“‘T)o you remember the funeral of old Mr. 
Jones? Why, we must have been quite small 
children at the time; but the thought of his 
being buried gave me a shock which I did 
not get over for years. I wish to avoid such 
an experience for Doris.’’ 

‘*Well, I certainly agree with you, Nell, 
if you can do it. But other children will 
enlighten yours before long.’’ 

‘*T know that,’’ said my sister. ‘‘I must 
get ahead of them. Why, just the other 
day, I heard a little boy telling his sister 
that somebody had been put in a box in the 
ground. How dreadful !’’ 

After that I watched Nell with even more 
interest. In the neighborhood was a lady in 
the last stage of consumption. I frequently 
heard Nell speak of her in the following way 
to her little daughter :— ’ 

““No: she’s no better, Doris. She’ll be 
glad to go up to God’s home some day, won’t 
she? I think he will take her before long.’’ 

When the end occurred, Nell cautioned us 
all not to mention the word ‘‘death’’ in con- 
nection with Mrs. Sleeper. Doris came to 
me with the remark :— 

“*Isn’t it lovely, auntie, that Mrs. Sleeper 
has gone up to God’s home? She won’t 
cough any more, mamma says. I wish I had 
seen her go.”’ 

Things developed rather faster than Nell 
expected, but, after all, in a natural se- 
quence. Doris heard us speaking of the 
funeral, and inquired about it. She knew 
we were going. 

‘*Well, you see, Doris, the minister will 
come and talk to Mrs. Sleeper’s family and 
any friends who are there. He will tell 
them not to feel badly when they miss her, 
for she won’t be sick any more where she 
has gone. He will tell them about God’s 
home, what a lovely place it is, and that, 
after a while, they can all go there, too, and 
see her again.’’ 

‘‘May I go to the funeral 
mamma?”’ : 

‘No: I think you would better stay at 
home. ”’ 

Later Doris saw the carriages. 
were they all going, mamma?”’ 


those white 


How many there are!’’ said 
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‘*Where 
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‘““They were going to the place where they 
will some day put a stone with her name on 
LES 

“‘Oh, yes. What was that long, 
carriage, mamma?’’ 

Evidently, Nell had not expected this; and 
she gave me a twinkling glance before she 
replied :— 

‘‘That, my dear, was the carriage in which 
they put Mrs. Sleeper’s old body that she 
was all through with. She won’t want it 
any more. She will have a nice, new body, 
you know. ’’ 

‘*What will they do with the old body?”’ 

“‘Oh, they’ll just put it down in the 
ground. It’s of no use now, you know.”’ 

Nell’s voice trembled. Here was the test 
of her theories. Would Doris be shocked? 
Far from it. She asked calmly: ‘‘Where 
will they put it? In the garden?’’ 

‘*No: some pecple do put the old bodies 
in their gardens; but Mrs. Sleeper’s old 
body will be put in the place where they will 
have the stone put with her name on it.”’ 

**Oh, yes.’’ 

Later we overheard Doris. telling her little 
brother about this. 

‘*Only the heads go up, Frankie. The old 
bodies are planted in the ground, and God 
fastens a new body on the heads when they 
get up to his country.’’ 

Nell called the children to her, and asked, 

‘‘What part of you is it that loves 
mamma ?’’ 

“*Our eyes, ’’ said the little boy. 

‘‘No. Shut your eyes. You love me 
now. What is it that loves me?’’ 

‘*Vight here,’’ said Frank. His hand was 
over his stomach. 

“Well, ‘let’s put it another way. Shut 
your eyes again, and tell me if you remem- 
ber the day when auntie came. ’’ 

oe Yes. 9? 

‘*You’re thinking about it, are you? 
You’re thinking about how she looked when 
she came up the steps? Now what is it that 
is thinking?’’ Is it your hands? your feet?’’ 

°° No ? 

‘Your heads?’’ 

‘*Ts it, mamma?’’ asked Doris. 

““We use the head to think with, but the 
thinking itself is not the head. The think- 
ing and loving part of us lives inside our 
bodies, until God takes it out of the old 
body, and gives it a new one. That think- 
ing and loving part is really what we are. 
Our bodies are only a covering to it. When 
I think of Doris, I mean the thinking and 
loving part that lives in Doris’s body. Can 
you understand this, my little girl? Frankie 
is yet too young.’’ 

“‘I know what you mean, mamma. When 
I think of you at night, I think of the kind 
part of you that lives inside of you; but it 
seems to me, mamma, it looks out of your 
eyes.’’ 

““Maybe it does look out of the eyes, 
Doris;-but the eyes are not a part of it. 
The head belongs to the body, and does 
not go up to God’s home. That is what I 
wanted to tell you. Now run off and play.’’ 

One thing was wanting to make the child’s 
lesson a finished one. As yet she did not 
associate the word ‘‘death’’ with the passing 
of the soul. . 
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Not long after this we were much startled 
by the sudden departure of a prominent 
neighbor. This item of news was in every 
one’s mouth, and it was not strange that 
some of the remarks reached Doris. With- 
out comprehending her own words, she came 
to us, in great excitement, exclaiming :— 

“Just think, mamma! Mr. Almy is dead 
in his bed! Just think, auntie! He’s dead 
in his bed!’’ 

Nell shut her lips firmly for an instant; 
and I could easily believe she was uttering 
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sips in general. 
ever. 

Putting her hand on Doris’s head to calm 
her, she said quietly :— 

‘*That’s only his old body, dear. 
people speak of any one as dying, 
always mean the old body. 
dead. ’’ 

‘*Has he gone to God’s home?’’ 

Se VCS 22 

“*He wasn’t sick, was he, mamma? 


Her reply was ready, how- 


When 
they 
Mr. Almy is not 


I saw 


/him yesterday. ”’ 
a mental anathema against servants and gos- | 


““No: he wasn’t sick; and no one knew 
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God was going to take him. 
prise. ’’ 

**Oh, dear! I’m sorry he’s gone away. 
He can’t take me to ride any more, can he? 
I ’most feel like crying, mamma.’’ 

“You may cry, dear. I cried, too, when 
I heard about it. But I will tell you some- 
thing that will make you feel happier. A 
good many years ago Mr. Almy had two 


It was a sur- 


| little boys; but God thought it would be 


better for them to be up in his home, so he 
took them. Mr. Almy has felt very badly 
about it; for, you see, he missed them all 
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these years very much indeed, and they were 
all the children he had. Now you can just 
guess how happy he must be to see them 
again. ’’ 

After Doris had left the room, Nell 
claimed: ‘‘There! That’s over with, 
I’m thankful. She has heard it all now, and 
I’m positively sure she can never have the 
horror of death that haunted me so many 
years of my life.’’ 


ex- 
and 


Literature. 


THE CuHorRDs oF LIFE. Poems by Charles 
H. Crandall. Printed for the author, Spring- 
dale, Conn.—As the editor of an admirable 
collection of American sonnets, Mr. Crandall 
has given bonds of his intelligent interest in 
good poetry, and has made us confident that 
he would not come before the public with a 
volume of his own verse without severe self- 
criticism. At the same time it would seem 
that the lyrical impulse in him is more active 
than his imagination, so that, while all of 
his poems have the merit of sincerity, some 
of them are trivial in their conception or 
more pretty than beautiful. They reflect a 
genuine love of nature, and report the find- 
ings of a watchful eye. Equally, they report 
the various aspects of domestic peace and 
love, the loyalties of friendship, and the 
fidelities of hero-worship. Mr. Crandall’s 
sense of personality is keen, and he has 
written many poems distinguished by his ad- 
miration for distinguished men in literature 
or active life. We find ourselves much drawn 
_to the poem ‘‘On Fort Greene, Brooklyn.’’ 
““Gerardia,’’ one of many flower poems, is 
itself a lovely flower. ‘‘Creeds’’ is a pretty 
parable of the one Light diverging to all 
hearts. The sailor thinks the path of light 
upon the sea is only from him to the beacon, 
when it is from the beacon to all. who sail 
the sea. A very splendid quatrain is that of 
the ‘‘fire-shaken mount of pain,’’ the volcano 
imaging the soul that, having suffered 
greatly, becomes a minister of peace. 


WASHINGTON. A National Epic in Six 
Cantos. By Edward Johnson Runk. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—Critics have remarked on 
the happy manner in which some poets’ 
names lend themselves to an adjective forma- 
tion, while others do not. ‘*Tennysonian’’ 
and ‘‘Emersonian’”’ are fine adjectives; but 
‘*Keatsian’’ and ‘‘Shelleyan’’ are not. It 
must be confessed that ‘‘Runkian’’ would 
not be pleasant to describe a school or style 
proceeding from the author of this epic. 
But no such cacophany need be seriously ap- 
prehended. A few lines taken at random 
will indicate the general manner, and suggest 
what claims the poet has upon this and com- 
ing generations, — 

“‘Anthony Wayne’s praise we sing, 
Whose grandsire, like name bearing, 
Left old Yorkshire for Ireland near, 
And fought for William in the year 
Of ninety-two beside the Boyne. ’’ 


Five cantos of about this degree of average 
excellence make an epic of more comic char- 
acter than the writer intended. We cannot 
but regret that the pathetic seriousness of his 
endeavor did not find some friendly critic to 
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warm him against publishing a production 
which will bring him little sympathy or 
praise. 


Lin McLEAN. By Owen Wister. Harper 
& Brothers.—A good, long story cannot be 
made by piecing together seven short stories. 
Each of these sketches is good in itself, hav- 
ing compactness and unity; and running 
through them all is a continuous thread of 
plot. But the unity of the several chapters 
makes against the unity of the books. There 
is too much coherence for a collection of 
stories, and not enough for a novel. It is 
one of the serious drawbacks of the reign of 
the magazine that an author is perpetually 
tempted to put his work first into the form of 
short stories instead of waiting until the 
material may be woven into a consistent 
whole. Owen Wister’s tales are readable 
and wholesome. We are glad to have them 
brought together in convenient form. But 
a book should have an organic as well as a 
mechanical unity; and this is a patchwork, 
not a fabric. 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR Gop. By Henry 
Noel Brailsford. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. {1.25.—The blue and white striped 
covers of this book suggest the flag of Greece, 
and are appropriate to this story of the late 
war of that country. The title is taken from 
the quotation, ‘‘All the flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity, the ragged edges of society 
swept up by the broom of the war god’’; and 
it applies to the disorganized forces, made 
up of adventurers of all nations, that shared 
with the Greeks in that brief and unfortunate 
struggle. This is the story of an English 
volunteer who went through to the bitter end, 
and was at last forced to accept ‘‘the mortal 
prose of failure.’’ Varatasi, the genuine 
Greek hero, is finely drawn from life. The 
book is written with a spirit and verisimili- 


tude of detail that suggest the work of an| 


active participant in these experiences. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE. Stories of 
Transatlantic Travel. By Henry B. Fuller, 
author of Zhe Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani, 
With the Procession, etc. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.— 
Four stories by Mr. Fuller make an attrac- 
tive little volume. ‘‘The Greatest of These’’ 
is the best. But, in all, with light touch 
and gentle sarcasm the habits and foibles of 
human beings on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean are sketched. The snob appears, but 
we are not taught to hate him. The wonder- 
ful exploits of those who are climbing the 
social ladder excite our interest and engage 
our sympathies. We hope they will succeed. 


The Magazines, 


The new feature in the April number of 
Scribner's Magazine is the first part of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis’s short serial entitled, 
‘*The King’s Jackal.’’ This is the dramatic 
tale of an exiled king, with an American 
heiress for the heroine and a newspaper cor- 
respondent for the real hero. If there is 
something familiar in this recital of the 
leading characters, the familiarity does not 
prevent the originality of the plot or the 
interest of the story. The second chapter of 
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Mr. Wyckoff’s experiences in Chicago de- 
scribes the darkest hours of his experiment. 
Henry Van Dyke’s long narrative poem 1s 
unusually good, and will justify itself to 
many who usually ask if the story could not 
have been told better in prose. Many Bos- 
tonians will read first Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall’s criticism of the new porches of Trin- 
ity Church. 


The April number of St. JVicholas wel- 
comes the bicycling season and the spring 


NEW BOOKS 


aleb West, Master Diver. 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of “Tom 
Grogan,” etc. Finely illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


This is a romance of the building of a light- 
house, and affords the best possible opportunity 
for Mr. Smith’s characteristic gifts as a story- 
teller. It is not only the best novel he has yet 
written, but one of the strongest, manliest, most 
readable stories published for many a day, sup- 
plemented by several uncommonly good illus- 
trations. 


nforeseen Tendencies of 


Democracy. 
By Epwin L. GopkIn, editor of the New York 
Nation Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of remarkable value, that should be 
carefully considered by all good citizens. In it 
the present aspects of American political life 
are stated with explicit frankness; and current 
facts, opinions, and tendencies are contrasted 
with the theories held concerning democratic 
government by the Fathers of the Republic. 


ales of the Home Folks 
in Peace and War. 


Stories of interesting adventures and character 
studies of the South, most of them during the 
war or just afterward, by JoEL CHANDLER 
Harris, author of the “Uncle Remus” and 
“Thimblefinger” stories. With capital illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘The Imported Bridegroom, 
and Other Stories of the 
New York Ghetto. 


Stories of curious interest, relating to the 
Russian Jews in New York City, by ABRAHAM 
CAHAN, author of “Yekl.” 16mo, $1.00. 


“The First 
America. 

By ALEXANDER Brown, D.C.L., author of 
“The Genesis of the United States,” etc. 
With a portrait of Sir Edwin Sandys. 8vo, 
$7.50 77. 


_ This work relates to the movement for colon- 
izing America by the English during 1605-1627, 
with especial reference to the period of “The 
Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and 
Planters of the City of London for the first 
Colony in Virginia” (sometimes called “The 
Virginia Company of London”), 1609-1624. It 
is a work of great importance, based on original 
documents, and never so fully or fairly pre- 
sented before. 4 


Republic in 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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together by a charming frontispiece called 
‘Cycling in Blossom-time,’’ and follows 
that up with an article on ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of the Wheel,’’ by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
who shows that the bicycle grew from exper- 
iments in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, and that the ‘‘Célérifére,’’ invented in 
1690, was the earliest form of the present 
safety wheel. The article is provided with 
many curious and interesting illustrations. 
The ability of the serial story-writer to end 
his chapters just at the most exciting point 
is shown again by Rupert Hughes and J. T. 
Trowbridge in their respective serials, both 
of which, by the way, also, indicate the 
present importance of the wheel,—the former 
by its place in the story, the latter by em- 
phasizing the need of one. The stories, 
rhymes, and pictures of this number are up 
to the usual standard of excellence. 


The first article in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly for April is an economic 
discussion, by S. N. D. North, of the recent 
engineering strike in England. ‘‘The Elec- 
tric Transmission of Water-power,’’ a fully 
illustrated article by William Baxter, Jr., 
describes this now wide-spread method of 
transmitting energy. ‘‘Criminal Anthropol- 
ogy in Italy,’’ by Helen Zimmern, is an 
illustrated biographical sketch of the most 
prominent of the Italian criminologists. The 
importance which the future wheat supply of 
the world has for civilization is pointed out 
by Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, under the title 
“The Question of Wheat.’’ In ‘‘A Spring 
Visit to Nassau,’’ by Emma G. Cummings, 
the curious animal and vegetable population 
and the quaint methods of commerce still ex- 
istent in this out-of-the-way corner are de- 
scribed and pictured. ‘‘Migration’’ is the 
title of a long article by W. K. Brooks of 
Johns Hopkins University, who studies the 
subject from an evolutionary standpoint, and 
shows that it is simply one among many 
illustrations of the general law that the adap- 
tations of nature are for the good of the 
species, and not primarily for the benefit of 
the individual. There are other articles of 
interest in the number. 


Literary Notes. 


A new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
whose title is not yet announced, will be the 
leading volume among the spring fiction pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


A collection of the poems of Mrs. T. S. 
Perry (Lilla Cabot Perry), under the title of 
Impressions, will make one of the spring 
books of Messrs. Copeland & Day. 


Prof. Clinton Scollard has abandoned verse 
for a time in favor of fiction. He has writ- 
ten an historical romance of Italian life in 
the fourteenth century, under the title of 4 
Man-at-Arms, to be published by Messrs. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


Through South Africa is the title of Henry 
M. Stanley’s new book to be published at 
once by the Scribners. It contains an ac- 
count of -his recent visit to Rhodesia, the 
Transvaal, Cape Colony, and Natal, and con- 
tains some spirited comments upon President 
Kruger. Mr. Stanley does not rate Oom 
Paul very highly. 

Prof. James B. Greenough has specially 
qualified himself for editing the new edition 
of Cesar by travelling and making investiga- 
tions in France during the last year. Notes 
and illustrations have thus profited greatly. 
A considerable number of the pictures are 
from photographs made especially for it. In 
other, cases, pictures not previously seen in 
this country have been obtained,, Museums 
have been visited, and many new illustra- 
tions drawn from them, 
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To Pusuisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Copeland & Day, Boston. 
La Santa Yerba. By William L. Shoemaker. $1.00. 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 2.50. 
Ireland, and Other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. §1.s0. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Co., New York. 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets. By George Adam 
Smith. 1.50. 
J From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New Vork. 
The New Puritanism. Papers by Lyman Abbott, Amory 
H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, and others. $1.25. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Sermons to Young Men. By Henry Van Dyke. $1.25. 
From Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 
Palamon and Arcite. By John Dryden. English Classic 
Series. 
From the Living Age Company, New Vork. 
Bound Volume 216, Littell’s Living Age. 
: From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
King Circumstance. By Edwin Pugh. $1.25. 
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From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
ees at the Riddle of Existence. By Goldwin Smith. 
1/25) 

,.. “rom Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The Christian Gentleman. By Rey. Louis Albert Banks, 

75 cents. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Lost Man’s Lane. By Anna Katharine Green. $1.00. 


: _ Krom D. Appleton & Co., New Vork. 
The Animal World. A Reading Book of Zoology. Com- 
piled and edited by Frank Vincent. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Dorothoa Waltz. For the piano. By P. A. Schnecker. 

Premiere Valse de Concert. By Cuthbert Clark. 

Unto thee, O God. Duet for alto and baritone. By 
Edith Rowena Noyes. 

Mavourneen’s Letter from over the Sea. Ballad. Words 
by Will Waters. Music by J. A. T. Noble. 

Valse Extatique. By John Francis Gilder. 

Longing. Song. By Rossetter G. Cole. 

Serenade, For the piano. Genari Karganoff. 

Auf Wiedersehen. Song. By Rossetter G. Cole. 

Gavotte Pastorale. For the piano. By Oscar Schmidt. 

When Love is in her Eyes. Song. By Rossetter G. Cole. 

Two Preludes. For the piano. By A. Scriabine. 

Music Box. For the piano. By Anatole Liadow. 

A Kiss anda Tear. pore By Rossetter G. Cole. 

me like a Shepherd lead us. Song. by Rossetter G. 

ole. 


Quality Rather Than Quantity. 


President Eliot of Harvard University, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


The International is 
Scientific and Practical. 


Words are easily found. Pro- 
nuneiation is easily ascertained. 
Meanings are easily learned. The 
growth of words is easily traced, 
and excellence of quality rather 
than superfluity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. 


STER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It is the School-Teacher 
of the Republic. 


The International and its abridg- 
ments are in general use in the 
colleges and public and private 
schools. Should you not give the 
students access to the same Dic- 
tionary in the home that they use 
in the schoolroom ? 


Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAMI CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0 


INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


April Number, Vol. VIII., No. 3. 


Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption. JANE ADDAMS 
Chicago, ; ; 
Theory and Practice. J. B. Bariire, Edinburg Univer- 

ity. i 
The Ethical Motive. FRANKLIN H. Grpp1ncs, Columbia 
University. . oes 
Self-realization as a Working Moral Principle. HrENnry 
Sturt, Oxford, Eng. 
The Moral Value of Silence. Frtix ADLER, New York. 
Discussion and Book Reviews. 
Yearly, $2.50. Single Numbers, 65 cts. 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 


1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. 

Price $1.00, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


14 Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E, 20th St., New York, 


Hymnal. 
AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 
5. The Bible of the Heart. 
6. The Transfigured Life. 
4, Unitarian Advantages and Obligations. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, » . Boston, 
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For the Christian Register. 


In my Garden at Easter. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


You died last year, dear Daffodils, 

Upon this very spot. 
No hand has touched the place since then ; 
How is it that you live again, 

Death and decay forgot? 


The yellow bells all silent hung, 
I to myself replied. 
They “live again’’? Ah, no, not so; 
If, all unsown, they bud and blow, 
They never really died! 


For the Christian Register. 


Where Love is, there God is also. 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 


[Adapted from Tolstoi.] 


In a country far over the sea lived an-old 
man. He was a cobbler, and worked very 
hard, pegging and stitching away to make 
shoes for fathers, mothers, and their chil- 
dren. But, because there were many cobblers 
in the city where Peter worked, and many 
shoes made in the factories, he had few cus- 
tomers and very little money. Though Peter 
was poor, he was contented; for he had a 
warm shop, good bread and milk to make 
him strong, and enough work to keep him 
busy. 

He liked to make the shoes firm and 
strong, to keep time with his stitching and 
pegging to a merry song, and to think of the 
many steps which his shoes would take be- 
fore they were worn out. ‘‘There!’’ he 
would say, hammering father’s heavy shoe. 
‘*Every morning you will go to work: every 
evening you will hurry home to mother and 
the children.’’ And, in fancy, the good 
cobbler would see a picture of the little chil- 
dren running to meet father, the cheerful fire- 
side, and the warm supper awaiting him. 
“*Ah!’’? he would whisper, glancing at 
mother’s shoes standing on a bench near by, 
waiting for their owner. ‘‘Mother’s feet 
will need to take many steps to clean the 
house, cook the supper, and wash the chil- 
dren’s faces before father comes home; but, 
with the good, stout soles I have given her, 
her feet will not feel so tired. To-morrow 
I will make shoes for the children, out of 
good, strong leather, so that they may not 
wear out quickly; for they have many errands 
to run and steps to take, skipping to and 
from school. They will dance and play in 
the afternoon, and tiptoe gently around the 
house when the baby is asleep. On Sunday 
they will go to church, where the children 
may hear of the Christ Child, and learn to 
be like him.’’ This last thought made the 
cobbler smile; for every Sunday found him 
in the little chapel near his shop, and there 
he learned to love and work for God and his 
neighbor, so that Sunday was a happy day, 
and the thought of church a pleasant one for 
Peter. 

One day, as he sat at his work, with his 
heart full of love, his little shop grew very 


bright with a beautiful, golden light; and, 
i) 
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a voice called his name. Because Peter loved 
the Lord Christ so much, he knew the voice 
at once, and listened to hear what it would 
say to him. ‘‘Peter,’’ it whispered, ‘‘to- 
morrow I am coming to you.’’ Then the 
light faded, and Peter was left wondering 
what he could do to prepare for his heavenly 
guest. That night he could hardly sleep for 
happiness. Early in the morning he rose, 
and began to sweep and dust, that his little 
shop might be in order. Long before the 
sunbeams looked in his tiny window, the 
room was spotless, on a shining table stood 
a loaf of bread and pitcher of milk, the fire 
was glowing, and near it stood the arm-chair. 
“All is ready,’’ said Peter; ‘‘and I must 
work on my shoes till he comes.’’ So, sit- 
ting down on his bench, he began to hammer 
and stitch the leather, listening meanwhile 
for a knock at the door. 

The morning was nearly over when Peter, 
glancing out of his window, saw an old man 
passing his little shop. He walked slowly, 
and a few steps further stopped on some 
steps, as if very tired. Peter hurried to the 
door. ‘‘Come in!’’ he called. ‘‘Here is 
a warm fire and a chair where you may 
rest.’’? Peter’s heart warmed, as he saw how 
glad the old man looked, as he followed him 
out of the cold into the warm room. Before 
the tired man left, Peter cut a thick slice of 
bread from the loaf, and gave him milk to 
drink. The old man thanked him, and hob- 
bled away, rested and warmed. ‘‘The morn- 
ing is nearly gone,’’ said Peter, as he closed 
the door after him; ‘‘and the Lord Christ 
has not come.’’ Then he ‘shook out the 
cushions of the chair, looked at the loaf and 
pitcher of milk, and felt a little troubled. 
Still he whispered, looking at the patch of 
wintry sky which showed through the small 
window, ‘‘Dear Lord, surely you will not 
mind, the old man was so friendless and 
tired. ’’ 

The noonday bells chimed, the hands of 
the clock crept round. It was afternoon, and 
there was yet no sign of the expected guest. 
Peter watched, glancing up from his work, to 
look down the street and over the way. A 
mother, with a little baby in her arms, 
stopped outside. She looked cold and hun- 
gry, but tried to soothe the baby’s cries. 
Peter called her in, warmed some milk for 
the baby, and the little one was soon warm 
and happy. Then he cut once more the loaf, 
and poured the milk; and, while the mother 
was resting and eating, the baby had a fine 
frolic with bits of shining leather and a 
handful of pegs. The baby cooed and 
smiled, the cobbler laughed in return, and 
the mother forgot the cold and hunger of 
a few minutes before, and went happily 
away, the baby waving a merry ““Good-by’’ 
to Peter over her shoulder. ‘‘O dear Lord!’ 
cried Peter: ‘‘I have given away nearly all; 
but thou art the King of heaven, and this 
woman was hungry and alone.’’ Then, 
glancing at the clock, ‘‘It is afternoon, ’’ 
said the cobbler; ‘‘and he has not come.’? 
Just then he heard a knock at the door. He 
threw it open; but only a little, shivering 
boy stood outside. ‘‘Come out of the cold,’ 
said Peter. ‘‘Warm yourself while you tell 
your errand.’’ 

‘‘T am cold and tired,’’ answered the boy. | 
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‘(May I rest here? I have a long way to 
walk before I reach home. ”’ 

‘*Surely,’’ said Peter. ‘‘You will like to 
see me make my shoes. All the children 
love to watch and hear the rap-a-tap-tap of 
my hammer. Are you hungry? Would you 
like some milk?”’ as 

The boy’s face looked eager; but, as Peter 
lifted the pitcher, he stopped. ‘‘If I give 
this away, I shall have none left for the 
Christ,’’ he thought. ‘‘He will forgive me, 
though; for he loved children, and this little 
one is so hungry. ’’ 

Before the child ran merrily away, rested 
and fed, it was dark. ‘‘It is night,’’ mur- 
mured Peter; ‘‘and the Lord Christ has not 
come. My little shop that was so clean this 
morning is tracked with many footsteps. My 
fire has burned down: the bread and milk is 
gone. What can I offer the Lord Jesus when 
he comes?’’ Then a bright light shone in 
the dark room. ‘‘Dear Lord,’’ cried Peter, 
‘*T have given away all I had to welcome 
you. I have nothing left.’’ 

Then a voice said: ‘‘Peter, I have been 
here three times to-day. The first time I 
was an old man, and you warmed and fed 
me. The second time I was a poor woman 
with a little child, and you sent me away 
rested and comforted. The last time I came 
as a little boy; and, inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these, ye did it unto me. 
As long as. you keep your heart so full of 
love, I will stay with you always; for, where 
love is, there God is also.’’ 


The Golden Rule. 


Willie’s lips stuck out as if a bumble-bee 
had stung them. Think of it! When his 
dearest own mamma was softly putting him 
to bed, and talking to him so sweetly about 
the naughty things he had been doing all day! 

‘*When you spoke so to Robbie, did you 
think it was keeping the Golden Rule?’’ said 
mamma, sadly. 


SAG i eat i BEADEE Sin z 
FOR THE ‘LH 
Its delicious flavor invites one to 
use it regularly —thus insuring 
the beauty and preservation of 


the teeth. No toilet table is 
complete without it. 


Popular price, 25¢. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. E, W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
ty 
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**He says just that way to me always, ’’ 
cried Willie, excitedly. ‘‘And he’s a-bound 
to break all my things, and he deserves to 
have his broke back again.’’ 

‘*But the Golden Rule, Willie!’’ said 
mamma. ‘‘My boy mustn’t break that, if 
Robbie did break playthings. ’’ 

Willie didn’t say, ‘‘Don’t care!’’ But 
old Don’t Care sat on his lips as large as 
life. 

Mamma went away at last, and left him. 
She sat down by the window, and tried to 
think up some plan to make Willie a better 
boy. 

Next morning Willie came down to break- 
fast when he got ready. Nobody called him. 
They had hot buckwheats and honey for 
breakfast; and usually mamma called him, 
so as to have them nice. But this time she 
said: ‘‘He wouldn’t trouble himself to call 
us. Never mind him.’’ 

When he did get down, 
cold. 

‘*Why didn’t somebody put ’em in the 
warming-oven, Katy?’’ he asked, in angry 
surprise. ‘‘You wouldn’t like it, I guess, 
to have old, fried griddles stone cold.”’ 

“Deed, and I shouldn’t, thin!’’ said 
Katy. ‘‘But a body can’t be always doing 
to other folks as ye’d like them to do to yer- 
self.’’ 

This was Willie’s own idea, but it wasn’t 
pleasant to take with cold griddles. 

‘““Where’s papa and mamma?’’ he asked 
after a while. 

““Gone for a ride,’’ said Katy. 

**Without me?’’ cried Willie, choking. 

**Sure, yis,’’ said Katy, cheerfully. 
“*They said they guessed it wouldn’t pay to 
wait for you. You never wait for anybody. ”’ 
He couldn’t eat any more breakfast, —no, 
not if the cakes had been red-hot. Mamma 
gone, mamma to do so, mamma to speak like 
that! He went and hid his face in her old 
wrapper in the closet, and cried an hour or 
less. 

After a long time, he came out. In came 
mother, rosy, sweet, holding in her hand a 
lovely bunch of gréenhouse roses, in her arms 
a brimming bag of chocolate caramels. 

“*Aren’t they beautiful?’’ she said, pin- 
ning one in her collar and putting the rest in 
a silver vase. 

**T want one in my buttonhole,’’ said 
Willie, wistfully eying the creamy, fragrant 
buds. 

“*Ves,’’ said mamma, sweetly: ‘‘it would 

be pretty!’’ and fell to eating the candy with 
great enjoyment. 
' Dinner was just as bad. They noticed him 
now and then, carelessly. It didn’t seem 
that anybody was displeased with him. Only 
nobody cared for him. Oh, the misery of 
that little sentence! Nobody seemed to be 
thinking to-day, ‘‘I wonder what my little 
Willie would like. ’’ 

After dinner mamma sat down and read, 
‘*What will He Do with It?’’ Willie knew 
what he would do with it, could he only get 
hold of it. He would take that book and 
pitch it ‘‘clear, ’way down to the bottomest 
place in the well.’’ Read and eat caramels! 

Why, almost always mamma read. to him. 
And who ever heard of mamma keeping nice 
things to eat all alone? 


everything was 
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All at once mamma heard a great sob. She 
laid down her book, and looked at Willie 
sorrowfully. 

‘Does he want to come and sit in mam- 
ma’s lap a minute?’’ she said gently. 

Bounce! It was only Willie. But people 
who aren’t used to boys might have thought 
a cannon-ball had struck them, or something. 

‘‘O mamma!”’ cried Willie, squeezing her 
tightly. ‘‘I wish I was your mother, and 
you were my little boy.’’ 

‘Dear mel’’ laughed mamma, though she 
was almost crying. ‘‘What for?’’ 

“Oh, because I’d stop showing you how 
horrid it is not keeping the Golden Rule!’’ 

Mamma took the hint, and gave him some 
candy, with two or three of her best kisses. 

‘*O mamma!’’ sobbed Willie on her neck. 
““Wouldn’t it be horrid to live in a house 
where nobody kept the Golden Rule?’’— 
Pacific. 


Who Loved Mamma? 


The sun had gone down, and it was dark 
in the sitting-room. The wind whistled and 
blew through key-holes and under door-sills. 

Mamma sat in a big Boston rocker in front 
of a grate-fire, surrounded by her little fam- 
ily,—Willie, the youngest, on her lap, Janet 
on one arm of the chair, and Jack on the 
other, both with their heads leaning on 
mamma’s shoulders; while Sam, the oldest 
boy, sat on a stool at her feet, with his back 
close up against her. 

““T love you, mamma,’’ said Janet. 

COSO) COts Lies OF COM a aime S OMG Om Ieee 
chimed in the three other voices. 

‘fT love you more than anybody else can 
love you,’’ said Sam, ‘‘because I’m the 
oldest. I loved you the longest.’’ 

‘*T love you the most, because I’m the 
only girl,’’ said Janet. 

“*T love you so much I wish a big bear 
would come after you, and I’d shoot him,’’ 
said Jack. 

“*T love you more than I can tell you,’’ 
said Willie, putting his arms around his 
mother’s neck, and kissing her again and 


’ 


| again. 


Then all the children kissed her at once, 
and poor mamma was almost suffocated with 
their embraces. 

“*To you love me, children?’’ she asked. 
‘*Do you really know what love is?’’ ; 

‘*Why, love is love,—something you feel 
inside of you that makes you want to do 
something for somebody. ’’ 

‘*Ves: love is doing something,—not your 
own pleasure,—but doing something for some 
one else, perhaps something hard and un- 
pleasant. ’’ 

Just then the postman whistled at the door, 
and the children ran to see what he had 
brought. 

“*Tt’s a letter for me,’’ said mamma, as 
she opened it; ‘‘and I must write an answer 
at once, so it will go in this evening’s mail. 
Who’ll take a letter to the lamp-post for 
me???’ 

Sam looked out of 
rubber boots were away upstairs. Oh, dear! 
he had five hard examples to do. Why 
couldn’t that letter wait until morning? 
He’d take it on his way to school. 


the window. His 
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Jack looked out of the window, too. 
Ugh! how dark it was! He didn’t like 
being out in the dark alone. It made him 
scary. Suppose there should be bears some- 
where about the street comers! 

Janet thought: ‘‘Why, certainly, mamma 
doesn’t mean me to go as long as Sam and 
Jack are in the house. I’ve got my slippers 
on. I hate going out in the cold.’’ 

So, when mamma had finished writing the 
reply to her letter, and looked up, she found 
Sam busy with his slate and pencil, Jack_ 
with one of his games, and Janet knitting 
away very industriously on a hood for her 
doll. Only Willie stood before her, with his 
big boots on, and his overcoat turned up 
about his ears. 

“‘T’m all ready, mamma,’’ he said. 

‘‘But, Willie, aren’t you afraid to go 
alone?’’ she asked. ‘‘It’s getting dark, and 
it’s cold out of doors.’’ 

‘‘IT love you, mamma,’’ he answered. 
“‘T’ll run fast, and I don’t believe anything 
will hurt me.’’ 

“*Yes, you may,’’ said mamma. 

“Don’t get lost, little man! I’ll watch 
you from the window. I know who loves me 
truly to-night,’’ she added, with a sorry 
smile. ‘‘Love does not think of itself; and 
love conquers even fear, doesn’t it, Willie?’’ 
New York Observer. 


” 


Little Margaret, gazing at a waterfall, ex- 


claimed: ‘‘Mamma, the water is coming 
downstairs. It can’t find the steps, so it is 
just sliding !’’— Youth’s Companion. 


A little girl was sent out with some crumbs 
for the chickens; and, when she came in, she 
asked her mamma if she knew ‘‘how old the 
gate to the chicken-yard is.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said 
mamma. ‘‘I do,’’ was the pleased reply. 
“It is just four years old, for it is just as 
high as I am!’’—Z xchange. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EowArRD EVERETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


God Rules. 


In the great world there are no accidents: 
Enthroned above the ages’ ebb and flow, 
Unseen, misunderstood, 
God rules, who in all seasons and events, 
Through fiery evil and o’erwhelming woe, 
Forever works the good. 


And God hath wrought the good: forevermore 
The million-mouthed cries of martyrdom 
Are one immortal voice 
That sounds triumphant o’er the mighty roar 
Of instant days and centuries to come, 
And bids the world rejoice. 


Rejoice that freedom’s gifts the earth adorn, 
And every path is open thoroughfare 
Won on the fields of strife ; 
That man may mount to highways of the morn, 
With Faith the light, and Hope the fragrant air, 
And Charity the life. 
—Lyman Whitney Allen. 


The University of London. 


It is more than half a century since, under 
the lead of Lord Brougham and the ‘‘ Useful 
Knowledge’’ circle around him, the Univer- 
sity of London was established, with power 
to give degrees, such as the older English 
universities gave and those of Scotland and 
Ireland. The project was acknowledged to 
be one of reform,—even of radical reform, — 
and met the bitter opposition of the special 
friends of the old universities. But the 
bitter pill was so far gilded that the new 
London University was not permitted to 
teach. It was to be virtually an examining 
board, to which any one who had been edu- 
cated at colleges established anywhere in 
Great Britain might apply for a degree. If 
he could pass his examination well, he re- 
ceived his degree; and from that time any 
one might be a Master of Arts if he could 
meet the requisition of the examiners. 
Eventually, women obtained the same right; 
and a woman who can pass her examinations 
becomes a Master or a Bachelor, whatever the 
English language has to say about it. 

The authorities of the university have, 
from the first, maintained a very high stand- 
ard: The impression has gained ground that 
they have raised the standard at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, as the authorities 
in those universities saw what was done in 
London. There has been no shirking of 
work nor diminution of the worth of a 
degree, because the University of London 
had the power to give diplomas. 

The institution of this university has cer- 
tainly raised the character of many of the 
schools and colleges which were now able to 
present pupils for examination. And the 
annual presentation of degrees, corresponding 
to our Commencement Day, was a really au- 
gust ceremony. Candidates appeared from 
every part of the United Kingdom. Having 
passed their examinations, the head of each 
separate college presented his successful stu- 
dents to the chancellor of the university. 
Perhaps fifty such heads were present, —each 
in the costume of his order; and, for once, 
you saw a Harvard LL.D., in the person of 
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Martineau, some Oxford D.D., or some one 
from Cambridge, who were heads of minor 
colleges or schools,—on the same platform, 
each presenting his well-pleased pupils. 

As the half-century has passed, there has 
grown up a wish, more and more definitely 
expressed, that the university might receive 
all the privileges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and teach as well as examine. Indeed, the 
same school of reformers who insisted that 
every college in Oxford should have students, 
whether the founder proposed it or no, urged 
the necessity of compelling the governing 
board of the University of London to open 
schools for education and instruction. For 
many years a ‘‘movement’’ has been groan- 
ing and squeezing, like an ice-floe in Nan- 
sen’s book, with the object of enlarging the 
scope of the university. 

Theoretically, it seems rather a pity that, 
if you have, by good providence of half a 
century, a society of experienced men, who 
are skilled in examining pupils for a degree, 
you should turn on them, and bid them do 
something wholly different. It is just as if 
you should ask the judges of the Supreme 
Court to establish a law school. Probably, 
they can do it well; but it is, to use the col- 
loquial phrase, none of their business. 

You bring in, of course, the interesting 
question of Columbia vs. New Haven, Is 
a great city the best place to educate young 
men and young women, or is it not? 

Wisely or not, the friends of the Univer- 
sity of London have hammered away, until 
they have now a bill to meet their views in 
the House of Lords. The Duke of Devon- 
shire said, in moving the second reading, 
that the measure was founded on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, which 
had reported in favor of the union in one 
university of the two functions of teaching 
and examining. He said that their recom- 
mendations were supported by an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of opinion among those 
who had any knowledge or practical experi- 
ence of higher teaching in London. 

It is substantially the same bill which 
passed the House of Lords last year, but 
failed, in the other House, for want of 
time. 

It might be suggested—even guessed—that 
the modern deification of ‘‘examination 
papers’’ is an outgrowth of the establishment 
of the original University of London. Jules 
Simon used to say, truly enough, and a little 
sadly, — 

‘““We used to prepare men for life: now we 
prepare them for examinations. ’’ 

It is to Colenso that the opinion is as- 
cribed that ‘‘history is a bad study for 
young people, because it is so hard to pre- 
pare examination questions in history. ’’ 

The London examiners will have a chance 
now to show what they can do with the diffi- 
culties suggested in these rather bitter aphor- 
isms. 

One takes a grim satisfaction in seeing 
that even the London * 7%mes—Philistine of 
the Philistines, as that great journal is—dis- 
tinguishes between the two provinces of a 
university,—its duty to influence character 
and its other duty of conferring knowledge. 

“Every endeavor should be made,’’ says 
this great Philistine, ‘‘so to conduct the 
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examinations as to secure vitality of acquire- 
ment and the habitual application of learn- 
ing to the attainment, at least, of knowl- 
edge, and sometimes, possibly, of wisdom. ’’ 
And the admiring world of idealists says 
fe Amen. ”’ BS Ee EEAEES 


The Suppression of Vice. 


The New York society for checking the 
distribution of impure pictures and litera- 
ture, and for supplementing, in the interests 
of personal purity, the work of the civil ad- 
ministration, has issued its twenty - fourth 
report. Our own Boston society, founded on 
the same general plan, has taken the name of 
‘‘The Watch and Ward.’’ Both societies 
have a similar object; and the report of each 
of them has a pathetic interest for all who 
care for the real welfare of the young of 
both sexes, and for people who care for the 
government of cities. 

The New York society has loyally sup- 
ported that much-abused apostle of purity, 
Anthony Comstock. The report now issued 
testifies anew to the confidence in his charac- 
ter which is felt by men and women any one © 
of whom deserves our respect and gratitude 
more than any hundred of the critics who 
abuse Mr. Comstock, and, in their poor way, 
hold him up to ridicule. 

The wisdom from above is first pure. This 
is the declaration of very high authority. 
Yet it is true, also, that it is not wise to 
try to establish purity by talking of impu- 
rity. You may defeat your own object. No- 
body is so happy as is the nasty publisher of 
a nasty book, if the director of the public 
library is foolish enough to say it is nasty. 
In this difficulty comes in the extreme deli- 
cacy of the work of such societies, and there 
follows the danger that they will not be sup- 
ported by such contributions as they deserve. 

It is interesting to see that the New York 
society is in correspondence with a similar 
society in Paris, where, perhaps, the public 
opinion in favor of decency is not quite so 
pronounced as it is here. 

Some idea of the magnitude and extent of 
the evil which the societies try to suppress is 
gained from the report of their success, 
which is only partial. In New York there 
were seized and destroyed last year fifteen 
hundred pounds of obscene books, more than 
five thousand pictures of the same character, 
and sixteen thousand circulars and broad- 
sides. 

In the war against lotteries, twenty thou- 
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sand lottery tickets were seized, and two 
thousand circulars. It is gratifying to see 
that some of the branches in the trade in 
such things seem to have heen entirely sup- 
pressed. 


Correspondence. 


.. “‘A few ladies have joined me in 
forming a Boys’ Club in this far-away Lake 
Superior mining and lumber town, with the 
aim and object to have some place where lads 
from eight to eighteen years old may meet to 
pass a pleasant evening three times a week, 
away from the vices and temptations of the 
streets and saloons (we have such scores of 
these!) They read, play games, and exer- 
cise on the gymnastic apparatus we have 
given them. Their homes are dull, poor, 
and unattractive. Will you ask any of your 
readers if they will donate books, even if 
they are a trifle worn, magazines, or money, 
by which we may purchase more apparatus? 
The boys are all poor lads. We try to make 
them feel self-respect by paying a very small 
monthly due, but even that they find it hard 
to raise. Is there any better mission work 
than this? Address Box 64, Florence, Wis.’’ 


The Benevolent Fraternity. 


‘*May we not say that this ministry-at- 
large is a lamp kindled in our churches by 
Tuckerman and Channing? Precious to their 
thought was this sacred ministry, the object 
of their labor, their watchfulness, and prayer. 
Sad, indeed, would the omen be, should this 
flame be suffered to go out! No: from gen- 
eration to generation let it burn, only to 
shine more and more brightly with each suc- 
ceeding year.’’ These words were uttered by 
Rev. R. C. Waterston at a crowded public 
meeting held at the Hollis Street Church. 
At the same time a quotation was made by 
another speaker from Dr. Huntington: ‘* Here 
we have a missionary enterprise that we can 
afford to endow out of our purses and our 
hearts. The ministry-at-large has done more 
for the churches than the churches have ever 
done for the ministry-at-large.’’ Also, at 
the same time, the words of Dr. E. E. Hale 
were used: ‘‘The fraternity claims to go out 
into the highways and byways of this city, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. It 
puts to test the purest form of the congrega- 
tional system. ’”’ 

To what do all these words of praise refer? 
The question may well be put and answered 
in the Christian Register at this time; for, 
despite the history and usefulness of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in the city 
of Boston, there is a lack of knowledge on 
the part of Unitarians as to its record. The 
facts in the sixty-five years since this organi- 
zation was founded are of a character to give 
pride and encouragement to those who be- 
lieve in practical Christianity. 

Rev. Joseph Tuckerman began his labors 
among the poor in Boston, as a minister-at- 
large, on the 5th of November, 1826. The 
chief support came, first, by individual con- 
tributions which he personally received. In 
1827 the American Unitarian Association 
supervised Dr. Tuckerman’s work, and he 
made regular reports. At last, in 1834, a 
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change was made whereby the whole move- 
ment was placed on a separate basis. Dele- 
gates from the following churches organized 
the Benevolent Fraternity: Brattle Square, 
New North, King’s Chapel, Second Church, 
Federal Street, New South, Hollis Street, 
Purchase Street, and South Congregational. 
It was greatly owing to the suggestions of 
Dr. Gannett that this combined action of the 
churches was made. Incorporation followed 
in 1839. The leaders in Unitarianism have 
always been more or less identified with this 
ministry-at-large; and its workers, as well as 
its financial resources, have always been 
drawn from the Unitarian churches in Boston. 

The original spirit and aims, as manifested 
in Dr. Tuckerman, have never been lost. He 
was a rare soul, possessing qualities so hap- 
pily combined as to give him the necessary 
practical understanding of his problem; while 
the ideal that was ever before him drew out 
prophetic principles. Very many of the 
ideas now current in the Associated Chari- 
ties, and not a little of modern philanthropy, 
can be traced to Dr. Tuckerman’s thoughtful 
study of religio-economic questions. 

The term ‘‘ministry-at-large’’ is synony- 
mous with the legal title of ‘‘ Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches.’’ Many methods have 
changed, but the purpose of this organization 
to-day is the same as in the beginning. 
More definitely described, the Benevolent 
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| Fraternity first sought its functions mostly 


through religious services, the Sunday-school, 
and charity dispensation. Yet, even at the 
beginning, attention was paid to education 
and industrial training. In the early reports 
of Tuckerman, Barnard, and Gray we find 
passages such as these: ‘‘A married woman 
who knows not the use of the needle soon 
becomes comparatively a degraded being. A 
woman who can make her own clothes and 
the clothes of her husband and children will 
do as much for her family as the temperate 
and industrious husband.’’ Therefore, sew- 
ing-schools were established. It was in the 
second report, as far back as 1836, that we 
find this sentence referring to extreme pov- 
erty, ‘‘He may not, indeed, cease to be 
poor; but he must cease to be a pauper.’’ 
These early workers took up the whole sub- 
ject of thoughtless almsgiving, and said, 
“*The true way is to teach these fellow-creat- 
ures lessons of industry, economy, and fore- 
thought, to call forth in them a love of in- 
dependence and a consciousness that they are 
children of a heavenly Father. ’’ 

There have been many able ministers suc- 
ceeding Dr. Tuckerman, as the original 
single work developed into several chapels. 
We cannot enumerate here all of these ser- 
vants of the cause; but the mention of Rev. 
William P. Tilden and Rev. Edwin J. 
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their reward, and also Rev. Samuel H. 
Winkley, who still remains to enjoy the pro- 
longed harvest time of life,—these, with the 
others, form a bright galaxy. Mr. Winkley’s 
service, as most of the Aegyster readers 
know, has extended over an unbroken half- 
century. 

The Unitarian churches of Boston have 
met vicissitudes, some disappearing, others 
removing to new regions; but the Benevolent 
Fraternity has steadily gone forward, adapt- 
ing itself to new conditions, with a caution 
governed by the desire to fulfil most com- 
pletely its obligations to the community. It 
is now constituted as follows:*twelve Unita- 
rian churches send contributions to the treas- 
ury of the Fraternity, and are represented by 
five delegates from each church. These con- 
stitute the corporation, and the members 
have full powers in the conduct, of affairs. 
The working part consists of an executive 
committee, seven members in all, to whom 
full powers are given with regard to nearly 
all the Fraternity affairs. This committee 
acts as a parish committee for the several 
chapels, plans for the ministers and the 
work, supervises the buildings, and attends 
to the finances. The various delegates are 
expected to visit the Fraternity chapels, in- 
specting the work thoroughly, reporting at 
the quarterly meetings. It has always been 
the hope that the entire circle of Unitarian 
churches in Boston would join this organiza- 
tion, but that hope has never been realized 
at any time. Perhaps it will be in some 
near future. 

The confidence shown in the Benevolent 
Fraternity is apparent in many proofs: con- 
spicuous in this evidence is the fact of fre- 
quent legacies. Out of these funds the Fra- 
ternity is able to carry on its work. But 
there is another testimony found in the be- 
quests of property from widely differing 
sources. For instance, Morgan Chapel was 
given to this Unitarian organization by 
a Methodist. It is true, the preacher must 
be a Methodist in good and regular standing ; 
but the handling of the property and joint 
decision as to conduct of the chapel is in the 
Fraternity’s care. From quite a different 
source came the Parker Memorial, owned by 
a free religious society. This was given in 
full to the Fraternity, and has become a 
centre of great importance to the welfare of 
the South End in Boston. There are at pres- 
ent five chapels, or missions, carried on by 
the Benevolent Fraternity,— Bulfinch Place 
Church, North End Union, Unity Church 
(South Boston), Morgan Chapel, and Parker 
Memorial. 

Gov. Long spoke very truly at one time of 
the Benevolent Fraternity and its work in 
this strain, referring to its quiet but steady 
influence: ‘‘In society the activities that 
keep it wholesome, that cure its evils, that 
prevent its waste, that avert its diseases and 
perils, are all noiselessly but ceaselessly at 
work, not eulogized in the public ear or 
emblazoned before the public gaze, but con- 
stant as the unseen force of nature, which 
make the grass to grow and water run.’’ He 
also said, ‘‘It is the best work that these 
Boston churches or any other, or that you 
and I, can engage in.’’ 

These and preceding quotations I have 
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used, because they avoid the appearance of 
special pleading, and enforce what I wish to 
make evident, —that any one who thoroughly 
knows the work of the Benevolent Fraternity 
will find ample cause for admiring it. Its 
activity at the present time is greater than 
ever. The range of its influence is larger 
than at any time heretofore. Beholding the 
Boston of 1898, it has adapted itself wisely 
to the situation. The recognition of relig- 
ious training and worship, the effort to 
create individual character, and the desire to 
ennoble citizenship, —these purposes go hand 
in hand. There is a ministry-at-large at the 
present time more varied in its services than 
ever, reaching a helping hand to young and 
old, to all nationalities, and pays no regard 
to discriminations of creeds. There are fully 
sixty paid workers, of all kinds, in the em- 
ploy of the Benevolent Fraternity. There is 
also a very large array of volunteer workers, 
numbering about two hundred and twenty- 
five. There is class-work of all sorts, gym- 
nasiums, sewing-schools, nurseries, lectures, 
entertainments, libraries, reading-rooms, re- 
ligious services, Sunday-schools, and many 
a modern feature of what is called ‘‘Institu- 
tional Work.’’ The offices of this Unitarian 
ministry-at-large are offered freely in times 
of sorrow and gladness, and that friendship 
which Tuckerman carried to the homes of 
the poor is well represented to-day. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Religious Intelligence. 


a 
American Unitarian Association. 


The secretary of the Association has had 
another busy month. He has preached at 
New York and Brooklyn, N.Y., Rutherford, 
N.J., Providence and Westerly, R.I., Salem 
(First and Second Churches), Taunton, Bel- 
mont, Newton Highlands, and King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. He has addressed meetings 
of the Ministerial Union, the South Middle- 
sex Conference, and the Harvard Unitarian 
Club, Watertown Unitarian Club, Arlington 
Unitarian Club, and Essex Unitarian Club at 
Lynn. 

The treasurer of the Association has made 
two short missionary journeys,—one in Con- 
necticut, visiting Rockville, New London, 
and Brooklyn, and one in New Hampshire, 
visiting Dover, Rochester, Wolfboro, and 
Concord. 

The secretary desires to remind the constit- 
uents of the Association that suggestions for 
nominations for officers or directors of the 
Association must be addressed to the chair- 
man. of the Nominating Committee. The 
Association is not infrequently criticised be- 
cause this or that section of the country is 
not represented on the board of directors or 
because this or that leading Unitarian is not 
elected to the board. But it is manifestly 
improper for the officers of the Association, 
who have to be annually renominated or dis- 
placed, and whose salaries are fixed by the 
directors, to have anything to do with the 
nomination of directors. Under the existing 
by-laws the secretary does not even feel at 
liberty to forward to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the numerous and excellent sugges - 
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tions that reach him in his daily mail. The 
Nominating Committee has a difficult and 
serious task to perform, and doubtless will 


welcome discreet advice. 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 
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Several ‘‘rallies’’ are in the air. The 
more, the better; for we want enthusiasm at 
white heat for the annual meeting now only 
two months distant, and for which the direc- 
tors are already busily preparing. They plan 
to have the meeting represent the young peo- 
ple themselves, and some fine features are 
certain. Let every union strive to be repre- 
sented by one or more delegates. The cen- 
tral office has just sent out circulars to the 
various unions, requesting contributions for 
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our national work. We should like to make 
this notice broader, and bring it to the atten- 
tion of all of the readers of the Chréstian 
Register. It may not be known to some of 
the older readers of the Register ; but in less 
than two years over a hundred young peo- 
ple’s societies have been formed as branches 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Mr. Savage, president of the council, said 
at Saratoga that what Unitarianism now 
needed was an organization distinctly relig- 
ious for its young people. Such an organi- 
zation we now have, and it is proving of 
great use to the youths and maidens to whom 
our Church must soon look for further prog- 
ress. The central office needs funds for its 
work. May we not look for generous con- 
tributions from the fathers and mothers? 
Any checks sent should be made payable to 
the treasurer, Mr. A. P. Reccord. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


April 17, ‘‘Heroisms of Common Life’’: 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-worship’’; Em- 
erson’s ‘‘Heroism’’; Whittier’s ‘‘ Abraham 
Davenport’’ and ‘‘Oh for a Knight like 
Bayard!’’ Seek examples of heroism in in- 
dustry, science, missions, in the home. 
What is the truest heroism for America 
to-day,—to fight or refrain from fighting? 
As members of a religious body, what should 
be our attitude toward war? Can we show 
heroism by championing new spiritual enter- 
prises? 

QUOTATIONS. 


There needs not a great soul to make a 
hero: there needs a God-created soul which 
will be true to its origin,—that will be a 
great soul. —Car/yle. 

The real heroes. . . are the ‘‘great, brave, 
patient, nameless PEOPLE.’’—Waitelaw Reid. 

The grandest of heroic deeds are those 
which are performed within four walls and 
in domestic privacy. —Aichier. 

Each man is a hero and an oracle to some- 
body, and to that person whatever he says 
has an enhanced value. —Lmerson. 

The woman who rises above sickness and 
poverty combined may look down upon the 
noisy heroism of kings and generals. 

If Hero means sincere man, why may not 
every one of us be a hero?—Carlyle. 

To live well in the quiet routine of life, 
to fill a little space because God wills it, to 
go on cheerfully with a petty round of little 
duties, to smile for the joys of others when 
the heart is aching,—who does this, his 
works will follow him. He is one of God’s 
heroes. —farrar. 
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Dream not that helm and harness 
Are signs of valor true: 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 


Than battle ever knew. 
— Whittier. 


HEROISMS OF COMMON LIFE. * 


Heroism means unselfishness, just as truly 
as it means bravery; and he who is really 
unselfish is as much a hero as he who has 
saved an army. He may not gain much, if 
any, fame for being unselfish ; but is he not 
just as much a hero, whether his acts are 
known by few or many? 

Have you heard of the man who, in search 
of gold, left his home, and wandered in many 
lands, finally dying of starvation? He sold 
his home when he started, and the man who 
bought it found gold in great quantities in 
the land. Do not travel to find chances to be 
heroic, but look close about you: it will not 
be long before many will come. 

A word is but a little thing; but no one 
knows what its effect may be, nor how far- 
reaching its influence. Some one has been 
aggravating, and a witty answer comes _to 
your mind. Keep it to yourself. Refrain- 
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ing from speaking it is so much gain in self- 
control; and, the harder it is not to retort, 
the more noble, more heroic, the accomplish- 
ment. Where is the one who is_ heroic 
enough to say, ‘‘No’’? If one is strong 
enough to resist a temptation, others may 
follow his example. What a small word is 
‘no’?! and yet how much it often costs to 
speak it! ‘‘Cast forth thy act, thy word, 
into the ever-living, ever-working universe, ’’ 
says Victor Hugo: ‘‘it is a seed-grain that 
cannot die.’’ 

A sportsman shot an arrow into the air; 
and it hit one of his friends who was in the 
range, but whom he did not see. Let our 
arrow be one laden with unselfishness, not 
one that may do harm to any whom we can- 
not see. We may have sent many poisoned 
arrows in past days, but henceforth let us try 
to shoot no more such. ‘‘Scatter your flowers 
as you go: you will never go over the same 
road again; and, if you did, the flowers, 
which blossom daily, if unused, will fade.’’ 

Never neglect an opportunity to do any- 
thing, be it ever so small, ‘‘God will take 
care of the great things if we do not neglect 
the little ones.’’ Great opportunities come 
to few: seize common ones, and make them 
great. The sacrifices made daily by parents 
for their children, by brothers and sisters, by 
friends for one another, are often examples 
of true heroism. Remember that four things 
will never come back, no matter how much 
we long for them,—the spoken word, the 
sped arrow, the past life, and the neglected 
opportunity; and let us act so we shall have 
nothing to regret. 

Each one can see for himself how he can 
be a hero; and each act of heroism brings us 
a step nearer to Christ. 


The Sunday School. 


The ‘‘Outlook’’ in Every Other Sunday 
contains generally from a column to a col- 
umn and a half of news from the various 
Sunday-schools of the Unitarian churches. 
Many helpful hints, as well as information, 
can be obtained from this department. 


The observance of Easter by the Sunday- 
schools will evidently be very wide this sea- 
son. The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has sold twelve thousand copies of its special 
‘¢Raster Service,’’ which is one indication 
of the wide-spread interest in Easter. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ on Sat- 
urday, April 9, at half-past two o’clock, 25 
Beacon Street, will be on the very interesting 


topic, ‘‘John Calvin and the Theological 
Spirit.’’ Rev. Albert Walkley will not only 
furnish information for the teachers, but 


throw considerable light on the present con- 
dition of Calvinism and Calvinistic churches. 
All cordially invited. 


It may be of help to Sunday-schools or 
unions to know what other denominations are 
doing. The Congregational Sunday School 
Superintendents’ Union of Boston and Vicin- 
ity has recently discussed the following 
topics: ‘‘How can Spiritual Life in the 
Sunday-school be quickened and deepened?’’ 
““Successful Methods of Stimulating Bible 
Study,’’ ‘‘How to make ‘Children’s Day’ 
Interesting,’’ ‘‘New Methods of Sunday- 
school Work,’’ ‘‘Tried and Approved Ways 
in Sunday-school ‘Teaching,’’ ‘* Personal 
Reminiscences of Sunday -school Work.”’ 
There were also evenings given to ‘‘The 
Consideration of the Primary Department’? ; 
also, ‘‘A Roll-call of the Unions,’’ with 
reports from members; and, another time, 
‘‘Ways and Means of increasing the Attend- 
ance at Sunday-school, and _ holding ms oe 
This active organization has one hundred and 
twenty-four members. Of these one hundred 
and sixteen are laymen, either superintend- 
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A GRADUATE Of the Woman’s Medical 

lege, having wide and varied institutional experience, 
wishes a position. 


Write to Farwell& Rhifies. Watertagvn, N. ¥- 

NORTH RUSSIA, CENTRAL and SOUTH- 

lutely first-class. 5th season. Address for 

Te eaviee: etc., Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 

College of Pennsylvania, 

otherwise educated} in Boston schools and Radcliffe Col- 

Would take a private patient for the 

summer. Used to travelling. Address “A. C.,” care the 
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ents or assistant superintendents, and eight 
clergymen. Meetings are held on the first 
Monday evening of each month. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


A meeting to honor the memory of Rev. 
Joseph Henry Allen, D.D., and Rev. Solon 
Wanton Bush, will be held in Channing Hall 
on Monday, April 11, at half-past ten o’clock 
in the morning. The chief address will be 
given by Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brook- 
lyn; and brief addresses will follow by Rev. 
Edward H. Hall, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
D.D., Rev. James H. Wiggin, Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, D.D., and others. The public is 
invited. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, April 13, will be conducted by 
Rev. S. H. Roblin of the Columbus Avenue 
Universalist Church. 


Prof. Virchard Gandhi, B.A., M.R.A.S., 
of Bombay, India, on last Monday addressed 
the Ministers’ Monday Club on ‘‘Contribu- 
tions of Jainism to Philosophy, Science, and 
Progress.’’ His words and those of his little 
son were very interesting. 


Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): There will be a special Easter 
service at this place on Sunday evening, 
April to. Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills will 
preach, taking for his subject ‘‘The De- 
struction of Death: An Easter Sermon.’’ 
Appropriate music furnished by the Corin- 
thian Quartette,—H. A. Cook, baritone; 
D. M. Babcock, basso; E. M. Spears, first 
tenor; and W. H. Jones, second tenor. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Mills will give 
a very effective and original presentation of 
this subject. Those who have been attend- 
ing the Music Hall meetings, as well as the 
public in general, are cordially invited. 
Service begins at half-past seven o’clock. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.— A new stained - glass 
window was unveiled in the First Unitarian 
Church on Sunday, March 27. The window 
is given by the children of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Switzer, in memory of their parents; and it 
has been executed by the Tiffany Company. 
Above the gallery are two angel figures, ris- 
ing, with outstretched wings, through the 
clouds. Below the gallery is the scene of 
the presentation of Jesus in the temple, the 
child lying in the arms of the aged Simeon, 
with the text, ‘‘Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace; for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.’’ The sermon dedicating 
the new window was preached by Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, from this text. This is the 
eighth window to be placed in the Church of 
the Saviour within the last four years. 


Fall River, Mass.—A large and beauti- 
ful Home for Aged People was opened and 
dedicated on March 11. The day was excep- 
tionally fine; and the building was open all 
day to visitors, of whom more than fifteen 
hundred attended. This noble charity is 
unsectarian, and on its board of trustees are 
representatives of most of the denominations. 
Members of the Unitarian society are deeply 
interested in it. The building, which can 
accommodate about forty inmates, is located 
on a choice lot given by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Adams and Mr. Edward S. Adams, who are 
prominent members of the Unitarian society. 
It commands a superb outlook over Mount 
Hope Bay and the intervale beyond Taunton 
River. At the dedication services Hon. Mil- 
ton Reed presided, and made an address; 
and addresses were also made by Hon. John 
S. Brayton and Mr. Leontine Lincoln, chair- 
man of the school committee, all of whom 
are trustees. In the following extract from 
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the report of the Fall River Daily News are 
the tender words with which Mr. Reed closed 
his address: ‘‘The hospitable doors of this 
building are open to the aged who, now and 
in coming years, seek a home herein. May 
it be to them a home in every sense! May 
they not come here to pass their latter years 
in repining, regret, or sorrow, but may each 
day be full of hope, of joy, of light! May 
every chamber in this building be named 
‘Peace,’ whether it opens to the sun’s rising 
or the going down thereof! and may every 
pilgrim, who closes his earthly progress 
within- these walls, go on his way singing! 
May the old age of all who live here teach 
the young the truth of Browning's joyous 
lines :— 


‘Grow old along with me: 

The best is yet to be,— 

The last of life for which the first was 
made. 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘‘A whole I planned. ’’ 

Youth shows but half: trust God, see all, 
nor be afraid.’ 


On this beautiful spot nature will do much 
to enrich the lives of the dwellers in this 
home. The western slope of life will per- 
haps be the sunniest. Here, when the day is 
low, and the wandering cloud catches the 
beams of the setting sun, — 


“And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven, ’— 


may the lives of all who dwell herein be 
illumined, like the angel faces of the shin- 
ing ones who have gone before us! and in 
the hearts of these aged friends may these 
sweet words of the ancient prophet always 
have a living meaning, ‘But it shall come to 
pass that at evening time it shall be light’ !’’ 


Gardner, Mass.—The pastors of the Uni- 
tarian and Methodist societies exchanged pul- 
pits recently. Rev. W. C. Brown preached 
to the Methodist people on ‘‘Lessons from 
the Life of Frances E. Willard,’’ and was 
given a hearty welcome. To the Unitarians 
Rev. L. P. Causey spoke on ‘‘ Works of 
God.’’ The opportunity to hear Mr. Causey 
preach had long been desired by the Unita- 
rian people; and they attended the service in 
large numbers, to listen to an excellent dis- 
course. 
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Lawrence, Mass.—The Unity Club has 
just closed the year’s study on ‘‘The Eliza- 
bethan Period.’’ A series of very valuable 
papers has been presented at the weekly meet- 
ings. The Women’s Alliance recently lis- 
tened to a most suggestive address by Miss 
Mary F. Eastman on ‘‘The Lackings in our 
Educational System.’’ The annual parish 
meeting and supper was recently held. The 
treasurer reported the bills for the year all 
paid, and a surplus on hand of upwards of 
$200. 


Luverne, Minn.—Unity Church has se- 
cured the services of Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes 
of Sioux Falls, So. Dak. Mrs. Wilkes gave 
her first sermon March 13 to a large audi- 
ence, who extended a warm greeting to their 
old and much loved pastor. The building of 
our church and the building up of the society 
is due, in large measure, to Mrs. Wilkes, 
who, after the founding of the society by 
Mr. Hunting of Des Moines in 1886, was 
the pastor from 1887 to 1892, at which 
time, her health requiring a change of cli- 
mate, she left us to go to California. Her 
kind interest was with the church, even in 
her absence; and old associations are now 
renewed with much pleasure. 


Montclair, N.J.—An interesting social 
gathering was held by the members and 
friends of Unity Church in their new hall. 
The hall was converted into a cosey and in- 
viting drawing-room, expressing the spirit of 
home and welcome. A delightful musical 
programme was presented by several artists 
from Brooklyn and New York, assisted by 
home talent. Refreshments were served by 
the young ladies. The several speakers for 
the past few weeks have been Rev. Walter E. 
Lane, Frank A. Gilmore of Haverhill, Mass., 
William Ballou, now studying at Cambridge, 
Mr. Bixby of Yonkers, N.Y., and Arthur D. 
Grant of Newburg, N.Y. Several members 
have been added to the roll of membership 
during the last month. The Sunday-school 
has also increased; and, withal, a growing 
spirit of interest is manifested in the com- 
munity. 


New York, N.Y—The New York 
League of Unitarian Women held its April 
meeting at Unity Church, Brooklyn, Miss 
Emma C. Low presiding. After the business 
meeting, Mrs. Smallwood read her summary 
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We have sold Brass Bedsteads for $18. Why, 
then, do we place so much emphasis on this brass 
bedstead at $33? 

It is because it is really a $45 bedstead. 
cost that in any store in this city. 

You realize, as soon as you see it, that this is no 
ordinary bed. It is made of extra heavy brass tubing, 
highly lacquered, with the choicest selection of rosettes, 
borders, collars, balls, etc. 
able “gooseneck” connections from corner posts to 
back rail at top and bottom. 

: Remember that for fifty years a Brass Bedstead 
== = has been like a badge of nobility. It has belonged to 


It would 


It has the latest fashion- 


the atmosphere of good breeding. The tradition still abides, and the proof of it may be seen in 


every home of leisure and luxury. 


It will harmonize with any scheme of color or decoration: it is equally available for a large 
or small bedroom; and it is, winter or summer, in the city or country, the one piece of furniture 


which Comfort and Fashion both prescribe. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


— 
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of the religious news of our denomination. 
The subject for the day was, ‘‘ Aggressive 
Agitation to improve Existing Social Condi- 
tions: When is it Justifiable, and to What 
Extent?’’ Mrs. Sidney Rosenfeld frankly 
admitted she did not believe in aggressive 
agitation at all, and cited many instances 
drawn from her wide experience as an officer 
in the Ladies’ Health Protective Society of 
New York. To her mind, much could be 
accomplished by tactful co-operation with the 


proper city officials. Mrs. Homer I. Os- 
trom, also of New York, then spoke on 
“Moral Courage in Social Reform.’’ She 


placed great stress on the need of greater 
honesty and sincerity in our social relations. 
The American people were less exacting or 
more indolent and indifferent than our cousins 
across the sea. The crying need of the time 
is loyalty to our convictions of what is 
right. In the future she believed the one 
meaning of courage would become moral 
courage. Rev. Mr. Wilson closed the meet- 
ing with a few words referring to the need 
to-day of moral rather than physical courage. 
Although some ministers have preached the 
tonic power of war to build up courage and 
spirit and patriotism in our citizens, he 
hoped the voice of the women might- be 
heard in advocating the establishment of 
justice and honor through arbitration. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Eliot Society of the 
Church of the Messiah held its regular 
monthly meeting on March 17, at which time 
reports from the various committees were 
presented. A colonial tea and auction sale 
was recently given by the children of the 
Sunday-school; and a pleasant social has 
been held in the church parlors. Prof. Her- 
ron of Clinton, Ia., delivered an able address 
on ‘‘Sociology’’ on the 13th, and aroused 
much interest. Last week a meeting of the 
officers and teachers of the liberal Sunday- 
schools was held at the church, to discuss the 
best methods of work in the Sunday-school. 
Talks were given on ‘‘ Infant Class Lessons, ’’ 
‘‘What to Teach,’’ and ‘‘Sunday-school 
Singing.’’ Mr. Snyder has been appointed 
to take charge of the work of raising funds 
to purchase the library of the late Dr. For- 
bush of Memphis for the Meadville Col- 
lege; and he gave a reading last week for 
that purpose. 


Troy, N.Y.—The union services, in which 
the Universalists and Unitarians have joined 
during Lent, have been largely attended. 
Many strangers bave been present, and both 
societies have been strengthened and encour- 
aged. The meetings have been held Sunday 
evenings, alternating between the churches. 
Besides the pastors of the churches the fol- 
lowing ministers have preached: Rev. John 
D. Reid of Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Florence 
K. Crooker, and Rev. Dr. W. S. Crowe of 
New York City. This was Dr. Crowe’s first 
sermon in a Trojan pulpit; but so deep and 
favorable was the impression made that, 
should he come again, even standing-room 
would be at a premium. 


Uxbridge, Mass—The First Congrega- 
tional Society, though saddened exceedingly 
by the recent death of valuable members, is 
rejoicing in the fact that it has freed itself 
from debt. Five years ago, when the present 
minister was called, the society built a par- 
sonage on a lot given by one of its members. 
At that time it was only about half paid for. 
At the annual parish meeting, on February 
28, measures were taken to raise the balance. 
A committee was appointed to report at an 
adjourned meeting in four weeks. $3,000 
was needed; and at the adjourned meeting 
the committee was able to report that the 
entire sum, with a surplus, had been raised, 
without using $300 which the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation had raised during the past winter, 
and pledged, if needed. This will be de- 
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voted to repairs and such general purposes 
as are needful. Miss Ball of Worcester will 
give a talk on ‘‘Birds’’ before the Ladies’ 
Association on the 7th inst. These monthly 
gatherings at which supper is served have 
been largely attended, and have contributed 
much to the social life of the society. 


Westerly, R.I.—Rev. Arthur L. Weath- 
erly was installed minister of the Church of 
Our Father in Westerly on the evening of 
March 29. Rev. George W. Cutter of New- 
port read the Scriptures, Rev. John P. 
Forbes of Taunton preached the sermon, Rev. 
John F. Tucker of New London offered the 
installation prayer, Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham of New Bedford gave the charge to the 
minister, and Rev. Herbert H. Mott of 
Providence the charge to the people. Rev. 
Frederic O. McCartney gave the right hand 
of fellowship, and Rev. George E. Merrill 
of the Christian Church welcomed Mr. 
Weatherly to Westerly. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—Mid-week ser- 
vices have been held in the chapel during the 
Lenten season, and have been well attended. 
The Lend a Hand reports aprons made and 
carried to the Children’s Hospital. The 
Alliance listened to a very interesting paper 
on ‘‘The Things we need most,’’ by Mrs. 
Beatley. $5 was sent to Rockville, Conn., 
and $10 to Mr. Gibson in the South. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 
Marchr. Society in Waltham, additional (in all 
80 


ZOO) | piareleteLaiels Joe e scene ects eee tees eees $10.00 
3. First Parish, Brookline, on account... 50.00 
3. Branch of Women’s National Alliance, 

Lexington ..... tne ee cece cee ceencees 15.32 
s. Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Milton....... 50.00 
5. Society in Charlestown, N.H 14.36 
7. South Congregational Church, Boston, 

Onlaccountee-eisse ares Sercrconouseog- 1,000.00 
7. Society in Milwaukee, Wis., on account 59.00 
8. Society in Andover, N.H.............- 26.00 
8. All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Rox- 

bury Boston ssseesme se ccee steer 143.74 
g. First Church, Boston, on _account....- 1,000.00 
g. Mrs. Oliver C. Everett, Worcester.... 25.00 
9. Society in Northfield ........ is efslele ose 10.00 
g. Edwin Wilson, Lake City, Minn....... 15.00 
11. Third Congregational Society, Cam- 

bridge, including $50 from Mrs, 

Charles L. Jones, to make Rey. Au- 

gustus P. Reccord a life member.... 160.69 
Il. og A cece cnet etre see nent e ee eee nee 3.00 
11. Hon. William L, Whitney, Cambridge 25.00 
11. First Congregational Society of Ja- 

maica Plain, Boston, additional (in 

all $1,013) eee weer aed recs send cece cece 100.00 
x12. Society in Northampton.....-..+++.++. 71.20 
12. Society in Pittsburg, Pa.............06e 15.00 
12. Society in Winchester..... +--+ ++0+ 000+ 25.00 
14. Third Religious Society of Dorchester, 

Boston, on account....+.-.+......005 67.00 
14. Society in Rockland..... +++. +s++ess+e0s 9.41 


15. King’s Chapel Society, Boston, on ac- 
COUNT... ee reps eee e tree eeee es pete etee es 1,020.71 
16, South Unitarian Congregational So- 


ciety, Worcester...... 107.61 
16. Society in Geneseo, Ill.-.. 3 15.00 
18. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich...... one 50.00 

18. First Church, Boston, additional (in all 
GI,O21) eee neee vee eene eee enee veneens 6 21.00 

1g. Society in Portsmouth, N.H., addi- 
tional (in all $300).-.--ss+++see+ +00 . 250.00 

19. King’s Chapel Society, Boston, addi- 
COMAl cs creesle ees eens Joc eee tees cee eens 30.00 

ax. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
N.Y. (for special purposes)....++-. + + 1,200,00 

21. King’s Chapel Society, Boston, addi- 
tional (im all $1,060.71) ..+++s++eereees 10.00 
21, Society in Belmont, additional......... 10.00 
22. Society in New Bedford...---....+++4++ 25.00 
22. Unitarian Church of Roslindale, Boston 17.30 
23. Society in Winchendon, on account...- 41.00 
23. Society in Montreal, Cant Micswcean aes 38.85 
23. Society in Lowa City, Ia...++ sess see ees 5.00 
23. Society in Omaha, INWAlewioE ages SpooDced 10.00 
23. Society in Richmond, Vaacscavaerease 3.00 
24. Society in Bangor, Meee ee seer eeeeeeee 143.00 
24. Society in Charleston, S.Cw.cseseseee od 50.00 

2s. First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
A cece cee e rene cores ste eee eeceeceeece 250.00 
26. Society in Brooklyn, Conn.....+.++++++ 10.00 
29. Society in Newport, 1530 epnpncenoneecn 17.49 

29. Society in Ridgewood, N.J., additional 
(in all B15) .c. seen cere eee ee teen eens 7.50 
29. Society in CEs NERC OSOS.GHrORd 8 

29. Society in Lancaster ..-+ +++. eereeeeeees Y 

rts Society in Keene, N.H..--- +... ++++ 00+ 313.24 

31. Second Unitarian Society, Brooklyn, 
Toh. scattacetiatataynaiaiete's peteeeese 360.00 

31. First Parish, Brookline, additional (in 
651.42 


GEoRGE W. STONE, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 


ur. First Church, Boston....++++++++++ee++ 
Gerorce W. Stone, 7veas. C. B. L. Fund. 
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Business Notices. 


A Slight Cold, if Neglected, often attacks the 
Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give immediate 
and effectual relief. 


The Easter novelties at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
have been an attraction the past week, and are still being 
added to by tardy importations. More beautiful vases can 
hardly be imagined. The exhibit of old blue Delft plaques 
from Holland, now on view in their art rooms, are splen- 
did specimens of that school of art, and they never import 
duplicates. 


Messrs. Gilchrist & Co., Winter Street, are offering 
very attractive bargains in the latest and best fashionable 
attire, to which they invite the attention of the ladies of 
taste and thrift of Boston and vicinity. Additions are 
made daily to the firm’s magnificent array of garments, the 
prices of which will be found to be most reasonable. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


In Watertown, 2oth ult., Mrs. Lottie C, (Wilder), wife of 
Solon F. Whitney, aged 65 years, 7 months. 


In Concord, N.H., 8th ult., Sarah H. Sargent, wife of 
Parker Pillsbury, aged 81 years. 

She was heartily identified with the philanthropic work 
to which her husband’s life has been devoted, and in earlier 
years suffered the hardships and undertook cheerfully the 
sacrifices which were inseparable from it. In quiet ways 
she was the helper of the poor, the light-bearer to the sick 
and discouraged, and the alert friend of all who suffered 
wrong or went astray. A strong believer in God and in 
mankind, nothing could dishearten her religious hope for 
this world and for the life to come. Hers was the wisdom 
which is from above, that enables its possessor to do the 
right deed and say the best and availing word at the timely 
moment. In the circle of those who have with her striven 
to make the world better and happier, in the ranks of the 
unfortunate whom her helping hand has reached, in the 
Unitarian church where her earnest and interested pres- 
ence was a gospel, her name will have a precious and a 
saintly meaning. Sccube 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. R. A. Griffin is South 


Billerica, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. William R. Lord 
until Jan. 1, 1899, will be Baltimore, Md. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 


the chairman of the Study Class Committee and the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange Committee, is changed from Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., to 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


An opportunity to purchase a summer home situated in 


FRENCHMAN’S BAY, MAINE. 


3 i r tograph 
ach year toward paying for property. Photog ap 
are pian Bd as at R. E. TOWNSEND'S, 27 STATE Sits 


BosTON. 
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An Easter Song. 


A little song of grace I sing 
Unto the Spring, 
For that the days are bright 
With brook, breeze, birds, and flowers, and light. 


Then songful Spring melodiously 
Requiteth me, 

For that my heart is bright 

With all of hope and joy and love’s delight. 


And Heart and Spring together raise 
To heaven their praise, 
That holy advents bright 
Bring life and immortality to light. 
—James Vila Blake. 


True Patriotism. 


The most precious sign of promise in our 
present condition is the visible growth among 
us of that form of patriotism whose aim it is 
to make our country, our State, our city, 
worthy of our admiration and love through 
the realization of every social ideal of virtue 
and welfare. I think we see many indica- 
tions that this spirit is develaping among us. 
If it is actively manifested by but a portion 
of our citizens, the seeds of it appear to be 
widely sown, and to be taking deep root 
among our intelligent population. 

For this enlightened patriotism there will 
ever be a place, and, most of all, in a demo- 
cratic community. The sanction of it is 
permanent. Its aim is the realization of 
social ideals in each respective community. 
It has no strain of antipathy for other com- 
munities striving for the like ideals, but 
only sympathy. What it aims at for its own 
people it desires for every other: whatever 
any other has achieved for human welfare it 
rejoices in, and is eager to appropriate for 
its own. Thus the true patriotism not antag- 
onizes, but tends to harmony and the coales- 
cence of the nations. 
uted, by the accidents of history, into a 
thousand communities, all pursuing their 
providential lines of development. Patriot- 
ism is the law of practical service which 
rests upon the individual to. that society of 
which he is providentially a member. It 
relates him to his own people, because they 
are the most effective object for the use and 
application of the powers conferred upon 
him. But it does not imply nor counte- 
nance any spirit of jealousy toward others, 
but exactly the reverse. For the grand object 
of all is the welfare and progress of the race. 
Patriotism must be the expression of philan- 
thropy, or it cannot be reasonable or honor- 
able. The law of love has no exceptions; 
and, like every divine law, it is the rule of 
practical wisdom as well as of moral recti- 
tude, and for peoples and races as much as 
for the individual. The antagonisms of the 
nations are to-day the source of infinite 
waste, and actually keep the world poor. 

It is always the sfzrit of patriotism that 
alone makes it admirable. If it is mere par- 


Mankind are distrib- 
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fiant, it becomes as offensive as every other 
cheap and selfish sentiment. He is not the 
true patriot who glozes over his country’s 
faults or crimes, who will encourage her in 
injustice, or who is indifferent or hostile 
toward her sister peoples, and would aggran- 


| dize her power and fame at their expense. 


To make her ¢ru/y great; to preserve her 
from shame; to extirpate the evils which 
may cluster about her institutions; to make 
her the home of justice, of freedom, of cult- 
ure, of virtue,—these are the true patriot’s 
aims. —/Joseph May. 


Education. 


The seventh summer session of Cornell 
University will be held from July 5 to Aug. 
13, 1898. An announcement of the courses 
of instruction, just issued, shows that four- 
teen departments of study will be represented, 
in addition to the courses in the College of 
Law, and that, in the aggregate, more than 
seventy courses will be offered. 


The Chicago Kitchen Garden Association 
has obtained permission from the board of 
education to give lessons to girls in cookery 
and housekeeping in two rooms in one of the 
new city school-buildings. The experiment 
has proved so successful in the Greenwood 
Avenue School that all Chicago now wants 
cooking scientifically taught. 


WARRANTED 


We warrant all our seed 
in accordance with the 
offer on the first page 
of our catalogue. 
All our seed is raised 
from carefully selected 
cabbage, onion, carrot, | 
- beet, &c., and yet at as low. 

Q prices as seed raised from trash. 
Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 
to be the very earliest of all the 
wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous @ 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) 
the best of all the early beets, the new J 

cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have /# 

the best garden you will need our cata- 4 
logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- fa 
tableseed,many of them ofourown raising, B4 
ig” The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- § 

est to wife and daughter. Itis Free, 1" 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Established 43 years. Marblehead, Mass, 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WO 
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Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
H} 139 doz. Fe oy oe of Bluine at 10 cents each. 

end your full address by return mail and 
SS we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List, No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 3 , Concord Junction, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 


tisanship, if it is braggart, shallow, and de-, 
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The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 
: Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 


14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rey. Robert 


Collyer.) 

19. As a Weaned Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 

23. Stand on thy Feet. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 


Series on “ Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
11. IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed? 
15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith— both Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 
20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 
22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
24. XII. Reward and Punishment. 
25. XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 


26. The Fore-elders of Hope. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


2%. Civilization and War. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, Postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Spirit of the Press. 


The Congregationalist thus refers to the 
new Japanese magazine, of which mention 
was made two weeks ago :— 


A new magazine, the result of combination 
of the Unitarian magazine in Japan, the 
Shukyo, with a periodical representing what 
is called liberal Christianity in that country, 
is to be published by the Japan Unitarian 
Association. Its chief editor is the former 
editor of the Shuwkyo; and associated with 
him are Mr. Yokoi, president of the Do- 
shisha, Mr. Harada, a former president, Mr. 
Abe, another officer of the university, Mr. 
Murai, and Mr. Sagi, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church in Tokio. Several of 
these Japanese were educated, in part, in 
New England, and are well known among the 
younger Congregational ministers. We sup- 
pose this indicates that the Doshisha, so far 
as its religious character is concerned, has 
passed under the control of those whose sym- 
pathies are with Unitarians. It has not for 
some time been connected in any way with 
the American Board. Our missionaries with- 
drew in the summer of 1896, in order thereby 
to protest against the theological position 
taken by the faculty of the Doshisha. 


The /zterior compares the attitude of the 
United States during the past month with the 
summary action of Germany in China, and 
its enormous demands for an indemnity for 
an injury far less than that suffered in the 


loss of the Maine and its crew, and concludes- 


that, though the American people have got 
much to learn, they have given the world an 
example of conscious power, restrained and 
dignified by principle :— 

Such calmness and judicial temper are not 
an evidence of a craven spirit or unwilling- 
ness to assume responsibilities marked out 
for this country in the plans of divine Provi- 
dence, but, rather, are to be regarded as the 
best possible refutation of the oft-repeated 
European charge that the American experi- 
ment of government by the people is doomed 
to failure. A nation that can be just, and 
seeks to know absolutely what is right and 
proper for it to do before it invokes the de- 
cision of the sword, presents a more magnifi- 
cent and inspiring spectacle than the greatest 
army or navy of the Old World used to build 
up the glory of one nation unjustly, at the 
expense of another. The hundred years of 
schooling in liberty and self-government this 
nation has undergone have borne splendid 
fruit. 


Cemperance. 


The Ann Arbor League is working hard to 
bring their university into no-license terri- 
tory, calling for ‘‘a three-mile act’’ or ‘‘a 
five-mile act,’’ insisting on the enforcement 
of the laws as they now exist, and the enact- 
ment, as soon as practicable, of other laws 
which will allow communities which wish to 
do so to rid themselves-of saloons entirely. 


The result of a careful study of four hun- 
dred alcoholics by Forel of Ziirich again em- 
phasizes the great importance of heredity. 
Forty-three per cent. of the cases had one or 
both parents alcoholic. Fifteen per cent. of 
the patients were wholesale or retail liquor 
dealers. All cases showed various physical, 
mental, and moral alterations. Fourteen per 
cent. were epileptics. 

ne of the best-known stories in connec- 
ae with the late Sir Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson’s advocacy of temperance tells how he 


The Christian Register 


had been on a visit to one of the three or 
four small towns in England which have no 
public house. _ Although there were four 
thousand people there, the doctor was nearly 
starving. One day a young medical man 
came to Sir Benjamin for advice as to taking 
the practice; and Sir Benjamin, placing his 
hands on the young doctor’s shoulders, said: 
‘““Take my advice, and don’t. Those 
wretched teetotalers not only shirk accidents, 
but, when wounded, heal so fast that there is 
neither pleasure nor profit after the first dress- 
ing.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


The report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health says: ‘‘It may be seriously 
questioned whether the blood of persons who 
take iodide of potassium continuously is not 
decidedly impoverished instead of being 
purified, as is claimed by the manufacturers. 
It is not uncommon to find persons who have 
used, continuously, six, eight, or ten pint 
bottles of one of these preparations. Thirty- 
three preparations of sarsaparilla are enumer- 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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ated, containing from .32 to 2, 25 per cent. of 
iodide of potassium, which is classed among 
poisons by nearly every writer on toxicology. 
Among the best known of these are: Ayer’s, 
-45; Hood’s, .75; Jaynes’s, 1.59; Church’s, 


2.25. 


Personals. 


The eightieth birthday of Rev. John H. 
Heywood, whose services in behalf of the 
establishment of public education in Louis- 
ville are well known, was appropriately cele- 
brated March 30, in that city, by a noble 
gathering of the one thousand pupils of the 
three high schools of Louisville and the 
many coworkers and friends of the public 
schools. Interesting addresses were made, an 
original poem was read, and Dr. Heywood 
was presented with a solid silver loving-cup, 
for which he expressed his thanks with grace 
and feeling. 


ANY of the «“ mixtures ” 
branded and sold as Pure 
White Lead contain little if any 
White Lead, but are zinc and 
Barytes is used because 
it is cheap, not because it has any 


yourself by 


using 


brands which are genuine and 


made by the old Dutch process. 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR } 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN eee 

few York. 

JEWETT barytes. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 

Chicago. l . 
—a Vaiue as paint. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. ie ime) EC Cc t 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
EUS E Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


CORNELL 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


Buffalo. 


See list of genuine brands. 


National Lead Co., 100 Witham St, New York. 


Send your Loved Ones to us 


eae AMY THE. o... 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York..... 


Where they will find Health, Rest, and Comfort. 


Its magnificent Bath 


System is unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment, over 

sixty varieties of Baths being at the services of the physicians in charge. ? 
The men and women of its Medical Staff are thoroughly grounded in 

knowledge of what is newest and best in all that appertains to the restoration 


of health. 


The daintiest delicacies the markets of the continent afford are healthfully 
and scientifically prepared in its Culinary Department. ; ; 
The experienced attendants in all parts of the Sanatorium are competent, 


courteous, and sympathetic. 


Write for illustrated literature, addressing 


JAMES H. JACKSON, M.D., Dansville, N.Y, 
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Pleasantries. 
School-teacher: ‘‘Now, Bobby, _ spell 
‘needle.’ ’’ Bobby: ‘‘N-e-i-d-l-e, needle.’’ 
*“‘Wrong. There’s no ‘i’ in ‘needle.’ ’’ 


“Well, ’tain’t a good needle, then.’’—Zx- 
change. 


Mistress (to servant) : ‘‘Did you tell those 


ladies at the door that I was not at home?’’ 
Senvante °° Vis, »? Mistress: ‘‘ What 


mum. 
did they say?’’ Servant: 
mati??? 


An Englishman came to New York, and 
and 


2:9) 


put up a sign, ‘‘Established 1804, . 
rather prided himself upon the antiquity of 
his establishment. 
this way: ‘‘Established yesterday. No old 
goods on hand.’’ 


A gentleman observed his little son atten- 
tively studying a map of the world. ‘What 
place are you looking for, Willie?’’ he in- 
quired. The small boy knit his brow, and 
travelled a circuitous route with his fore- 
finger before he answered earnestly, ‘‘Twyin’ 
to find Christendom. ’’ 


Young Genius (who has had the talk to 
himself, and, as usual, about himself) : 
““Well, good-by, dear Mrs. Meltham. It 
always does me good to come and see you. 
I had such a headache when I came, and now 
I’ve quite lost it.’’ Mrs. Meltham: ‘‘Oh, 
it’s not lost! Z’ve got it.’’—Punch. 


‘*Mamma, ’ 
of Boston, who is spending the winter in 
Florida, ‘‘what is that body of waters’’ 
“*The Atlantic Ocean, my dear.’’ ‘‘The 
Atlantic Ocean!’’ exclaimed little Waldo, in 
amazement. ‘‘Why, I thought the Alantic 
Ocean was near Boston!’’—Wew York Sun. 


A certain English bishop is said to have 
complained to Mr. Gladstone that the nature 
of the Snark was not clearly defined. ‘‘But 
the Snark, you know, was a Boojum,’’ said 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the bishop. 
“But what is a Boojum?’’ Mr. Gladstone is 
said to have hinted, with his customary deli- 
cacy, that a prelate who confessed to doubts 
about the identity of the Boojum was un- 
worthy of ecclesiastical preferment.— 
York Tribune. 


Sympathy. 


I was a witness of an amusing scene at the 
Providence Station on Monday. A draft of 
sailors were waiting for their train. An 
admiring crowd stood around, and soon began 
giving them pies and cakes, apples and 
oranges, bought at the near-by stand, just 
as at the Zoo children buy buns for the bears 
and peanuts for the elephants. Loaded down 
with these indigestibles, more deadly than 
Spanish bullets, the boys started off. It re- 
called to my mind a scene ina Philadelphia 
hospital one bright morning in 1363, slit 
was Visitors’ Day; and, among the visitors 
was a charming blonde, a belle from Ritten- 
house Square. She espied an especially 
handsome and interesting invalid, a young 
soldier of twenty, who was recovering from 
a fever. Bending over his cot, and smooth- 
ing his forehead, she said: ‘‘You poor fel- 
low! Would it not rest you if I should wash 
your face with nice cool water?’’ ‘I don’t 
know,’’ he answered. ‘‘It’s been washed 
seven times this morning; but go ahead, if 
you want to.’’—7Zime and the Hour. 


“¢ “How forti- 


The next day his Yankee 
rival across the way burlesqued his sign in 


> inquired little Waldo Bunker 


Tremont and Beacon Streets, 


a 
A 1S ’ Tours, 
N O R WwW A Y Norwiyand Ostet uray. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Ol Fer 


Fashioned Spring 
Seitled 
Soap 
Hard 


AND 


Dy 
S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Cleaning 


We have a stock of 
Old-fashioned Settled 
Soap, which has been 
for 8 months upon 
tacks, and is in perfect 
condition for economi- 


cal use, 


Copley Square, ... . .+BOSTON. 
entral Wharf, ..... 


Coolidge’s Corner, BROOKLINE. 


vers & Ponp Pianos 
have been purchased by the New | 


England Conservatory of Music. It’s 
an easy matter to own one. $25 
down and $10 per month does it. If 


you cannot call, send for catalogue with 
full information and lowest prices. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
114 Boylston St., Boston. 


Small party conducted by Pror. CAMILLE THUR- 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
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Ladies Fashionable 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
AND BICYCLE SUITS 
OUR SPECIALTY.... 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASS ELS) DCC. 20, 1807002 0)cene sis wel aaeleacialete $26,939,135.99 
LIA BILIT TES. oeie cdccdine alee cee cis decleee cies 24,811,707.55 


.__ ._ $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. f 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. _ 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. — 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


Educational. 


66 West STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 


cipal’s family. Sa: 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. 
Schools 


Prepares for College and Scientific 
For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 A.m. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FoR GirLs._ Circulars on application. 

Boston,(Sept. 1, 1897. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


.- MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


ee i 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL * ena 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. Ne R LARK, } Principals. 


Miss CAROLINE 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 
History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 
Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
: College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 
TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements, 
INsTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 
Loca tion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. 


Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Illustrated circular. 


HURCH | 


ARPETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS anD 


WASHINGTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON 
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Joann H. Pray, 


ST 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, ~~ 
’ BOSTON. 


